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[For Tae Pactrto. | 
LOOKING UP. 


Over these billows of bitter pain 
Help us to climb, O Father, toward thee; 
Humbled and grieving, may we not gain 
For all we have lost, true charity? 


Patience, forbearance, brotherly love, 
Courage to battle with self and sin. 

May this, our downfall, serve but to prove 
Our constant need of thy strength within. 


Thou who wast tempted, even as we, 
Plead for us now at the Father’s throne; 

Keep us henceforward, closer to thee, 
Leave us, ob, never, to walk alone! 


HARRIET NEWELL SWANWICK. 
Jan., 1890. 


FROM NEW YORK: TO ASPINWALL 
AND PANAMA. 


Dear Paciric: Having made many 
trips overland, and the winter season 
coming on, I thought it would be more 
pleasant to return to California via Pan- 
ama, and therefore took passage Nov. 


2oth, by the steamer Colon, for Aspinwall, 


The day we left was chilly, indicating 
a storm, and when we got outside of 
Sandy Hook we found the sea rough, as 
there had been a storm outside and we 


were feeling the effects of it. This rough 


ea increased, and when we passed Cape 

Hatteras we were pretty well tossed 
about. Many of the passengers were 
sea-sick, but, fortunately, I am_ not 
troubled that way, and only felt the un- 
comfortableness of keeping in a perpen- 
dicular position when on deck. The 
diminished number at meal-times showed 
the effect of the high seas. This con- 
tinued for two days, when we shipped a 
sea forward that stove in the hurricane- 
deck, and madea hole about ten feet 
square. At night, although the stars 
were shining, we had occasional rain 
squalls, On the third day the weather 
moderated, and we had less motion; still 
only two females had the courage to 
come to the breakfast table. At noon 
we were in lat. 30 deg. 51 min., long. 
74 deg. 11 sec., and had made 602 
miles from New York. 

The next day was Sunday ; the sun was 
shining beautifully and the weather was 
warm ; thermometer 76 deg. We had 
divine service in the saloon, conducted 
by the Doctor; no singing, no sermon. 
After service a few of us sang some fa- 
miliar hymns. Most of the passengers 
were on deck in the afternoon, and the 
tables were well filled at dinner time. 
We made the light on Watling’s Island 
at 9:30 P. M., and were abreast of it at 
11:30 P.M. This is a powerful, first- 
class revolving light. Some think this 
island is where Columbus first landed, 
as San Salvador is more to the westward. 
This island is 998 miles from New York 
and 664 miles from Cape Hatteras. 


I do not see how Columbus could have 


made the island of San Salvador with- 
out seeing Watling’s Island. The 
distance from Watling’s Island to As- 
pinwall is 972 miles. | 

The next day we passed near Bird. 
Island, eighty miles from Watling’s, and 
Fortune Island, eighteen miles further. 
These we passed thenext morning. The 
latter is a low, sandy island with many 
inhabitants, mostly black or copper-col- 
ored; and from here the Pacific Mail S. 
S. Co. get the laborers they use in trans- 
ferring cargo and coal at Panama. They 
contract for six months in squads of fif- 
ty to sixty,at $20 a month and board,when 
they are returned and a new set taken. 
They are a cheerful people, as I noticed 
when we were in Panama they were con- 
stantly singing when at their work, all 
jOining inthechorus. At ten o’clock we 
were abreast of the light-house on Castle 
Island, a fine round structure made of al- 
ternate red and white bricks or stone. 
There were many trees on the island, 
which is an elevated plateau. In the 
evening we saw tbe light-house on the 
east end of Cuba, and had it abeam at 
eight Pp. M., seven miles distant. It was 


too dark to see the island of San Domin- 


go to the eastward, but in the daytime it 


is visible, as the mountains are very high. 


Early next morning, on the sixth day, 
we made the island of Navassa, which is 
611 miles from Aspinwall. This is the 
island where, a few months previously, 
the laborers attacked those in charge of 
the work there, and killed some of them. 
We passed within four or five miles of the 
island. An American company has pur- 
chased or taken possession of the island, 
and are quarrying gypsum or phosphate to 
sell as a fertilizer. The island seems almost 
round, and appears about two miles 
across and about 300 feet high, the top 
being a plateau; there is another plat- 
eau near the shore. There is some veg- 
etation, a low scrub, and on the shore 
side a rocky clay of nearly a white color. 
They haye-made a railroad to. take the 
fertilizer to the shore for shipment. The 
laborers. are mostly. negroes from the 
United States. There is no authority 
on this island to govern, except this 
commercial company. No doubt the 
authority is arbitrary, and this caused the 
riot and led to their capture of the fire- 
arms and slaughter of the officers. 

The island of San Domingo was 
visible in the southeast. Soon after 


us a large water-spout, causing a rush 
from the breakfast table to see it. The 
weather was now warm—8¥4 deg. in the 
stateroom—sun shining and clear. We 
are now fairly in the tropics—at noon, 
latitude 17 deg. 30 min., lon. 75 deg. 
19 min, On the seventh day it was 
very warm, and all were seeking thinner 
clothing. It was like being in a Turkish 
bath in the baggage-room. 

At noon we were only 270 miles from 
Aspinwall, in latitude 13 deg. 28 min, 
longitude 77 deg. 48 min, We are now 


in the open Carribean Sea, and the wind 


is blowing strong. The next day at 12 M. 
we arrived at the wharf at Aspinwall. 
After landing, we had a walk around the 
city; it was very warm. The rains had 
been copious this season, and there 
were pools of stagnant water under the 
houses, as the ground on which the city 
is built is flat and low. No wonder they 
have fevers there in the rainy season. 

At 3.15 P.M., we left by the railroad 
for Panama, amid shouts of the people 
on the wharf. For some miles we passed 
through the low grounds near the mouth 
of the Chagres river. The water was 
still standing around many of the buts 
and board shanties of the negroes. 
M. De Lesseps has built for himself a 
house on an elevation near Aspinwall. 
The cocoanut trees and banana bushes 
tell us we are in the tropics now, and 
the heat informs us we are also. As 
soon as we leave the city we are in a 
thick jungle, which must be impenetra- 
ble almost for one on foot. Banana 
plants are in every direction, and large 
fcrest trees, bread fruit, mangoes, dates, 
Oranges, and many other varieties of 
tropical trees. 

Through the whole 47 miles of rail- 
road to Panama, it is like going through 
a dense garden and forest, and almost 
a continuous banana grove. 

We follow the Chagres river, but do 
not see much of it as we wind along, 
nor do we see much of the work that 
has been done on the Panama Canal, 
although there are many spots where 
work has been done. At Monkey Hill, 
a few miles out, there is a cemetery 
where hundreds of the laborers are buri- 
ed, who died while working on the 
Canal, and it is said one laborer died 
for every tie that was laid on the rail- 
road. At Gatun, seven miles from As- 
pinwall, the Canal Company have their 
general offices for the work department, 
and the land is a little more elevated, 
Passing on until we reach San Pablo, 
2314 miles out, we have occasional 
glimpses of the Chagresriver. In some 
places it is wide and spreading and 
others quite narrow, running with a 
swift current. There are many villages 
on the line of the railroad, most of them 
now nearly deserted since they have 
suspended work on the Canal, but when 
they were actively at work they were 
teeming with inhabitants. 

The inhabitants are mostly negroes, 
but in almost every village some Chinese 
stores are seen. The wonder is, what 
work can they do now to earn a liveli- 
hood; perhaps they raise bananas enough 
to sell for the New York market, as 
each steamer carries there from two hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty tons, 
sometimes more, and that is three times 
a month. On mapy of the hilltops nice 
houses can be séen, which have been 
made by the officials of the Canal. 

Gorgona, 28 miles from Aspinwall, 
was reached in one hour and ten min- 
utes. This is an old town, and about the 
headwaters of the Chagres river. We 
are now On more elevated ground, and 
from this place onward many mountain 
peaks are visible, with beautiful scenery. 
Empire, 35 miles from Aspinwall, is 
quite a large place, built by the Canal 
Company. There are many workshops 
here, also storehouses and many dwell- 
ings for the workmen. An immense 
amount of money has been spent here 
by the Canal Company, which is as good 
as lost to them. 

Culebra, the highest point of the moun- 
tain, is two miles further on, and the 
summit level of the Canal. Here there 
must be a deep cut through sandstone, or 
else several locks must be made for the 
Canal, This is the most costly part of 
the Canal, if it everis finished. But will 
it ever be done? Enough money has 
already been spent to make the Canal, 
and there is but little to show for it. 
Work has been done in spots, but in no 
place can a finished piece of canal be 
seen from the railroad; but near Aspin- 
wall there are a few miles completed. 


We could see on the line of the Canal 


many locomotives, stored close together 
on the railroad track, and also dirt cars, 
all of them recently painted with coal 
tar to preserve them from rusting. The 
houses built for the workmen were also 
newly painted, and the railroad stations, 
of which there are thirty-three, have been 
recently painted and whitewashed. It 
is said a commission from the Canal 


| Company in Paris is soOn expected to 


inspect the work, and report to the stock- 
holders, which may account for the 
painting and whitewashing. No doubt 


machinery, and also to the work done, 
as rains will wash away many embank- 
ments that have been made, and millions 
of dollars of damage will be the result. 
Will it pay to resume the work, is the 
question, From what I have seen, and 
the opinions of those with whom I have 
conversed, it is not impossible to make 
the Canal; but with such reckless expen- 
diture of money, the present Compahy 
cannot do it. I was informed the con- 
tractors for iron work in England paid 
twenty-five per cent. to the officinls who 
secured the contracts for them, and in 
like manner have the officials of the 
company made money for themselves on 
other expenditures. But how can this 
be proved? All that can be said is 
that there is but little to show for the 
millions of dollars that have been ex- 
pended. A new company might pur- 
chase the rights of the present owners 
and make a success of it by working 
economically, but a new company 
would not pay much for what there is 
now done, with materials on hand. 
There are many villages on the railroad 
near to Panama and quite thickly settled. 
The descent from Culebra is ra>id, but 
the railroad is not in a good condition. 
We reached Panama in three hours and 
thirty minutes from Aspinwall. 

Since writing there is a cable dis- 
patch stating that the “technical commis- 
sion sent to investigate the condition of 
affairs on the Isthmus, reported that the 
Canal can be completed within two years, 
if sufficient funds are provided.” Of 
course money is necessary, and it should 
be added more economical manage- 
ment. A LINEs VAN BLARcOM, 

Jan. 11, 1890. 


CONGREUATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. | 


DEAR PaciFric: To have escaped the 
blizzards of the prairies is no security 
against this rushing influenza. ‘Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed. lest 
he fall.” How humbling sickness is, 
how useful! What quick touch of sym- 
pathy it gives with all who suffer! 
What a grip Providence has. E > a 
surely owr frail tenements, like ers, 
are marked for dissolution and decay ! 
What folly not to build for the everlast- 
ing habitations! How blessed kin@ness 
is! How wonderful the vis medicatriz 
nature! A little extra sleep—a little 
Peruvian bark—a sun bath in a south 
window, and “Richard is himself again,” 
though sneezing and “powerful weak.” 
It was a pleasure to accompany my 
superior fraction to the Friday evening 
meeting of the Young Ladies’ Missionary 
Society of Plymouth church. There 
was fine fellowship, choice music, a royal 
supper, and a cordial welcome to her 
talk. Secretary Hood always works the 
Union argument from the Home Mis- 
sionary Superintendent’s side. The life 
and honor of our churches, their prompt 
coming to self-support, the comfort of 
pastors’ families that they may be effec- 
tive, the dignity of really doing what we 
can, these are thoughts always with us, 
and always to be, until earthly thoughts 
cease. 

La Grippe over, I gripped what little 
grit I had left and faced Brother Scud- 
der’s pleasant flock Sunday. It rained 
just as it was time for people to start 
for church, but the friends who 
came out gave the Union a hundred 
dollars, as well as a kindly hearing. 
Who next? I think I can tell it a deal 
better next time. 

Let me lay a few flowers of affection 
upon the new-made grave of the lament- 
ed wife of the dear Los Angeles pastor. 
I have heard her called a model pastor’s 
wife. At Minneapolis and Oberlin the 
people loved her dearly. She made her 
home a model. Dignified, always 
serene, faithful, kindly, generous, self-for- 
getful, it was like her that her last ration- 
al act was a call of charity. She was 
one of the last persons of whom such a 
death would be predicted. Our tears 
are not for ber, but for the survivors of 
her treasured family, May the choicest 
consolations of the religion of Jesus 
Christ be theirs, and may they comfort 
many with the same comfort wherewith 
they are themselves comforted of God. 
Beloved, the morning cometh ! 

EpwIn S. WILLIAMS. 


It is expected that a scholatship for 
Hawaiian youth will soon be established 
in the Theological Seminary of Oakland, 
Cal. Three thousand dollars is the sum 
required, more than half of which has 
been pledged. The scheme was origi- 
nally suggested by Dr. Dwinell during 
his late visit here, not indeed in interest 
of his'school, but in behalf of a more 
highly singe native ministry. His ob- 
servations here quickly s ed the 
need of it.— The Friend. em 


Russian officials have decided ‘that 
the telephone is “dangerous to the State.” 
In Warsaw orders have been given that 
telephones be removed from all restaur- 
ants, coffee-houses and liquor ‘saloons. 


Similar orders have been issued in all 


passing Navassa there was visible near | there will be much destruction to the | other large Polish towns. 


ANSWERS TO PRAYER—I. 


There are few Christians, perhaps 
none, who do not believe in answers to 
prayer in spiritual lines. By which I 
mean, prayers to overcome temptations, 
to gain spiritual endowments and to do 
religious work. ‘To deny the efficacy of 
prayer in these lines would be to put one’s 
self well nigh outside the pale of even the 
looser forms of Christian doctrine, and 
the lower strata of Christian experi- 
ence. Church members, capable of de- 
nial of the work of prayer in these lines, 
form a semi-infidel circle, which is even 
farther from the Holy of Holies than the 
proselytes outside the gate. But that to 
which we wish to call special attention in 
this article is, ‘answers to prayer outside 
these moral and spiritual lines”—such 
as prayers for help in pecuniary straits, 
in management and choice of business, 
taking a journey, recovery of health, 
¢ni the thousand and one other kindred 
matters, which take hold on our happi- 
ness, our usefulness and that of others 
dear to us. These are not moral things, 
though they are very closely related to 
them. And when we act in relation to 
them, as we think God would have us, 
we are accepted, however greatly we 
blunder or however disastrous the results, 
Nevertheless, we are deeply interested in 
these matters. We think of them by 
night and day, and pray to God about 
them, whatever our theory about the range 
of prayer may be. Inthe great distresses 
and emergencies of life, prayer in rela- 
tion to these matters is often compelled. 
Thus, when a father and mother stand 


at the bedside of a dying child, how 


often the prayer for divine help bursts 
through lips for long years sealed towards 
God !—lips which a hundred times had 
denied that God ever answered a human 
prayer. Notorious is the profane sailor’s 
cry to God for help, when all hope of 
other help is gone. I quote one pas- 
sage from the Bible only, to show that 
prayer for these things is not only natural 
and instinctive, but pleasing to God and 
warranted in his Word, ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread.” Here is a warrant we 
may spread over a vast territory of tem- 
poralities. For what is more physical, 
temporal and material than the food we 
eat? Thrice each day, Christ com: 
mands us to pray for divine help in ob- 
taining a specific temporality. And if 
our father above will help us in that one 
particular, will he not also in a thousand 
others not less important ? 

But most people, and especially Chris- 
tian people, have had answers to prayer, 
so striking that memory has made a 
monument there, and they never pass it 
without confessing : ‘There I was helped 
of God! There he heard my prayer!” 
Some of us see a long line of such monu- 
ments as we look back over the years ; 
and we derive great comfort and encour- 
agement from them. But the question 
often arises, Why are these cases of 
obvious answers to prayer 80 excep- 
tional ? Why only one here, and one 
there, with long spaces between? Why 
sO many prayers, and that too about very 
important matters, apparently unanswer- 
ed? If it was in answer to our earnest 
cry that this and that impending calam- 
ity were arrested, why were so many 
other disasters allowed to befall us? 
Multitudes of Christians have asked 
this question, and have struggled with 
the answer, and like Asaph in the Psalm 
Ixxiii have said, ‘When I thought to know 
these things, they were too wonderful for 
me.” The outside multitude listen in- 
credulous to these narrations of prayer 
answers, and when they do not deny the 
facts, deny any hand of God in them, 
and attribute them all to chance, ‘For,” 
say they, ‘see, the laws of nature are 
unvarying. And if God heard prayers 
in their cases, why not in ten thousand 
other cases, where Christians collectively 
and individually ask for like important 


blessings, but fail to get them? To 


answer this question, and to help to shed 
a little light on this somewhat obscure 
matter, the writer proposes in the follow- 
ing number to consider the subject of 
“Divine Limitations, Self imposed, in 
the Working of Miracles and in 
Answers to Prayer.” S. BRIsTOL, 


“The Knights of Labor did not invite 
women to join them to make their gath- 
erings pleasanter, or from courtesy to- 
ward the sex, but we saw them toiling 
outside during the day, and we thought 
they ought to have a chance to work out 
their own salvation inside—for we are 
women's rights men,” said Mr. Powder- 
ly, and he looked a bit more masterful 
for the utterance. “We asked them’ in 
to work side by side with us, and so 
bravely have they fulfilled our expecta- 
tions that I have wished all our men were 
women. To-day machinery places men 
and women side by side in work where 
formerly man stood alone, but her com 
pensation does not rise to the level. of 
his. We believe in equal pay for equal 
work. More ‘perfect machinery will 
open up more employments for women, 
and unless you recognize them, she will 
do the world’s work—and you will walk 
the streets for a job !” : 


The Woman’s Beard 
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Dear Friends of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions for the Pacific: Across 
the mountains lies a vast stretch of des- 
ert land, and as one passes through it on 
a swiftly moving train nothing is re- 
vealed to the eye, from hour to. hour, 
but the dull hues of sage brush and the 
sullen windings of brackish streams 
along whose banks no _ upspringing ver- 
dure cheers the longing vision. 

All is utter desolation ; as if the ashes 
of a dead world were there reposing in 
hopeless barrenness for all coming time, 
But suddenly appears the glory of wav- 
ing tree tops, green grass ripples in 
ecstacy, roses unfold their crimson pet- 
als to the sunshine, and one stands with 
bated breath in the presence of this sur- 
prising beauty, while yet the eye may 


look off and see vast reaches of desert . 


touching the horizon on every side, 
With a thrill of wonder the fact is 
learned that water alone produces this 
marvelous change and that latent within 
the sterile plains are possibilities of wav- 
ing harvests and dropping fruit toward 
which a nation may yet turn for suste- 
nance, if the problem of irrigation for 
that vast tract of country can be solved, 


What a forceful semblance of the dark 
lands that are lying dead in trespasses 
and sins, toward which our thoughts are 
turning to-day! But the life-giving wa- 
ters are not locked in distant hills; they 
are flowing full and free, and our weak 
hands are appointed to turn the streams 
of blessing upon the thirsting eartb, until 
‘the wilderness shall blossom like the 
rose,”’ 


shall we contentedly sip the cooling 
waters ourselves, as we stand upon an 
oasis in this dead world, and forget the 
hungering and the thirsting beyond? 
The Holy Spirit alone can give life for 


death, fruitfulness for sterility, hope for. 


despair. Shall we open up the appoint- 
ed channels for his triumphal workings ? 
Shall we fulfill his conditions for a rich 
blessing in our own souls and enter into 
the sacred experience of “those who turn 
many to righteousness ?” 

Thus, and thus only, can we “know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowl 
edge, and be filled with all the fullness 
of God.” Christ died not for ourselves 
alone, but for all mankind. Our Christ, 
in whom we daily and hourly rejoice 
“with joy unspeakable |’ Our Christ, 
whose infinite glory we hope to see when 
our eyes are closing upon earthly scenes, 
and whose presence will make our 
heaven ! 

A Chinese woman was dying, and a 
missionary sought to reveal a Saviour 
to her dull vision. ‘But not for me,” 
she moaned; “no one would care so 
much for us.” Again and again the as- 
surance of salvation was repeated, and 
at last she grasped the wondrous truth 
that the Lord Jesus died for her; and 
then, with one supreme effort, she ex- 
claimed: “Why don’t some one tell the 
women of my province?” and she was 
gone. Ah! no wonder the remembrance 
of four million down-trodden women 
rested like a burden upon her newly- 
awakened soul! Shall we feel it less who 
have known so long the sweetness of 
God’s grace? 

Absorbed by the pleasures of life, and 
even by the duties that lie near at-hand, 
we are apt to forget the mute appeal 
of the heathen world when we submit 
the question to the crucial test of the 
great light that streams from Golgotha. 
Who was it that said, “Go, disciple all 
nations?” It was he who eroptied him- 
self of the glory of heaven, “which he 
had with the father before the world 
was,” and “became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.” 

It was He who had rested in the seal- 
ed and silent tomb, and who, having laid 
down His life, had “power to take it 


again” and compelled the awe-stricken 


apostles to exclaim in trembling joy, 
“The Lord is risen indeed !” 

It was He who had indicated His su- 
preme power and His universal presence 
by appearing unheralded when His timid 
followers were assembled within closed 
doors. He it was who made the hearts 
of men burn within them as “He open- 
ed to them the scriptures,” while the 
sunset light fell upon the road to Em- 
Maus. It was the same Lord who had 
breathed upon the disciples saying “Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost,” and who had 


led the wondering ‘ing eleven as far Beth- 


Shall we rise to our high privilege or | 


| 


the gospel 


any, “where, in that last, tender mo- 
ment of His visible presence upon earth, 
the command was given, and with it the 
gracious promise, “Lo! I am with 
you alway even unto the end of 
the world”—a promise which perpetuates 
the Commission and links even ourselves 
to-day with those who received that sac- 
red trust on Olivet. Upon us, too, falls the 
Saviour’s unceasing blessing, for we read, 
"While He blessed them He was parted 
from them and carried up into heaven.” 
Then with prophetic inspiration of his 
messengers, with priestly intercession 
and with kingly power, He guards the 
Church which was saved by His own 
precious blood. * We find, then, a sim- 
ple command to preach the gospel to 
every creature given by the infinite Re- 
deemer ; a command which cannot be 
qualified or weakened in its force. We 
have no right to limit this ministry by 
the borders of California or by the boun- 
daries of our vast country, though moral 
deserts here stretch out beyond our 
vision and though mountain chains of 
difficulty seem to shut in the progress of 
truth. 

“Many bluntly say, “We have heathen 
enough at home, and have no right to 
send our money to foreign lands.” Ah! 
no language can magnify our duty to this 
country that we love, no words can mea- 
sure its possibilities for good or evil in 
the future years, but in simple obedience 
to Christ we are to labor not only here, 
but everywhere in this world for which 
he died. 

The apostles began to preach in Jeru- 
salem, but they did not leave the streams 
of hope and blessing to trickle out from 
that center of influence ; but they went 
themselves, over land. and sea, with 
message to the waste 
places of the earth. Well might that 
little band have said, from a human 
standpoint, that the work was useless, 
visionary, and as puerile as carrying a 
cup of water to cool Sahara’s burning 
sands; but they knew whom they believed, 
and the mingled command and promise, 
like a shaft of light, seemed to cleave for 
them a pathway “to the uttermost parts 
of the earth,” 

Let us remember that the supernatural 
radiance which guided the footsteps of 
the apostles shines in divine luster upon 
the tracks of progress to-day which 
lead out the church to give the same 
sweet gospel to a dying world. 

The burden—the blessed privilege— 
lies upon us, and we cannot escape it. 
The Macedonian cry is sounding in our 


ears. Shall we not arise from apathy. 
and, taking up the little duties in our 


path that touch this blessed work, cry 


continually to our great and glorious 


Leader, ‘‘Here am I, send me!” 


“Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by?’* 
Women weep where the proud Ganges rolls— 
cha for babes they flung out to the pitiless 


Cooing babes! Mothers, think of your own 
precious buds, 

Whose dear graces unfold ‘neath the pure 
aureoles 


Wrought by prayer’s afterglow from on high. 


‘Is it nothing to you, all ye that by?” 
Hark! the wail of young te herd. 


"Mid the tropiesl splendor of Indian vales 
Lurk oy evils more dread than the sinuous 
tr 


Of eo Sadly hissing serpents to anger be- 
8 
Or the glare of a tiger’s wild eye. 


“Is it nothing to you, all ye that ” 
Ethiopia's rife; A 
But where sunrise on great Fusiyama’s brow 
gleams | 
“Flock as doves to their windows” souls half 
B tha: death clasp of Budd dra 
y the of Ba et 
toward the Life. 
Sinim stirs with faint, echoing ory. 


‘Is it ncthing to you, all ye that pass by?” 
In the strong light of Calvary pause. vn 


See the holy clond rising from Olivet’s brow! — 


Let the fire pentecostal, divine power endow. 

Then go forth! tell the world of your Christ 
and his laws, 

For redemption, e’en now, draweth nigh. 


Christians, falter no more; with trampet 
tones cry! 

Publish peace to the sin-laden throng! 

Then, in nebulous glory, will myriads furl 

wings by the portals 
of pear Hos 

To float over your pathway with rapture of 


song— 
Saved forever at because you no longer 


*Lam, i; 12. 


Miss Sallie A. Moore, of Philadelphia, 
President of Malachi’s Ladies’ Total 
Abstinence Society, is said to‘ be the first 
Catholic woman to address a public as- 
sembly in the presence of a bishop and 
priests. This was at the last annual con- 
vention of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union, ‘held recently at Cleveland, O. 
Miss Moore writes to Miss Willard: “I 
am with you héart and soul in the grand 
motto, ‘No sectarianism in religion, no 
sectarianism i politics, no'sex in citizen- 
ship ; ‘but each ‘and all of us for God, 
and home, and nafiveland.’” 

The French Chamber is considering a 
new law for entirely suppressing public 


executions, The only spectators would 
be those designated by the law, and a 


| 


few whom the authorities might invite at 
their discretion. 
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ST, JOHN’S ISLAND. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


(Continued from last week.) 

Here is a village which borders on the 
consecrated ground of the Chinese 
Catholic Church; yet the people are 
desirous to protect themselves against 
these barbarians who have come hither 
with their religion. When I asked one 
of them whether he had entered the 
church, he replied with the greatest dis- 
dain, “No.” As much as to say, “I be- 
long to the Church of the holy sages of 
China, and not to any foreigner’s or 
barbarian’s Church.”. The church was 
built in 1869; and when I asked some 
of the church-members how long since 
there was any church-membership here, 
I was told that it was since the building 
of the church. But we may assume that 
it has had an existence for more than 
twenty years. When the persecution 
arose in 1884 nearly the whole church 
withdrew again to the world, so that there 
are now Only about a dozen or more 
members. The number who left is said 
to have been from seventy to one hun- 
dred persons. These seceded members, 
I believe, promised the priest that if he 
would render them material aid that 
they would return again into the bosom 
of the church. But upon the spiritual 
father refusing to do this, they declined 
to come into the fold again. Here, then, 
we have a picture of the Catholic Church, 
which seeks to obtain some material ad- 
vantage before it believes and trusts in 
Christ ; and that is just the way the 
Chinese worship their idols. It is prir- 
cipally for gain and for their own self- 
advancement that the Chinese worship 
any god. True, these people suffered 
many things—their land was seized in 
some instances, some had their children 
stolen and others suffered in other ways; 
yet, if they had been true Christians, 
they would have borne this without a 
murmur, and committed the keeping of 
their bodies and souls to their God ; but 
instead of this, they decided to return 
again into the world. The local officers 
are also said to have persecuted them by 
seizing their lands. No doubt, they 
were the sufferers, but to leave the church 
in such a large body shows that there 
was not much heart in their profession. 
They probably entered by families into 
the church, as this is the custom of the 
Catholics. 

CHINESE CATHOLICS. 


In reference to the few faithful ones, 
only five of whom I saw, I can only say 
that they seem to be exceedingly poor, 
know how to ask for alms, though, at the 
same time, confessing that their priest 
never gives them‘anything. A man and 
a woman prostrated themselves in front 
of me, no doubt with the view of gaining 
a favor from me, though they usually 
reverence their priests in this manner. 
In the evening they repeated their litanies 
for nearly half.an hour ; yet they seem- 
ed to be exceedingly ignorant of Scrip- 
tural truth. They worship, and do as 
they have been taught, without being able 
to give a reason for their hope in Christ. 
I may say that no Protestant Chinese 
Christian would beg in this way from a 
transient guest ; but the desire for gain 
has evidently not been eradicated from 
the minds of these worshipers of the 
‘‘Heavenly Lord,” as they call God. The 
Protestants use either the generic term 
God,” and which is seen on all the 
Chinese lanterns, or the same for the 
“Supreme Ruler.” The latter term was 
formerly also used by the Catholics, but 
during the Ming dynasty it was changed 
to “Heavenly Lord,’’ because it was 
confounded with some of the Chinese 
gods, such as “Pearly Emperor.” 

I gained a little insight into the meth- 
ods that the Catholics eniploy in evan- 
gelizing the heathen. No strong preach- 
ing is attempted. When visitors come 
the truth is explained to them and their 
doubts removed if possible. There is 
even a great deal of secrecy used, and 
members know little outside of their 
prayer-books. I have never seen a 
Catholic with an open Bible or a Testa- 
ment before him. And yet this method 
for the time being gains them adherents 
much faster than the Protestants. This 
may be accounted for by this explana- 
tion, that the worship is not much 
changed in turning from heathenism to 
Catholicism, since in both religions 
much is made of outward forms, where- 
as, when we preach Christ and Him 
crucified, it is all heart work that is de- 
manded, and the Chinese would much 
rather do something outwardly than be 
transformed in life and _ character. 
While in the essence of the truth, we 
have much in common with them jet, 
the manifestations of the two are very 
different. A curious story is told of a 
person who came to inquire after the 
truth, when, finally, not being able to 
answer the preacher, the latter asked him 
if he knew who caused the rice to grow. 
The inquirer replied that he could not 


tell, whereupon the preacher said, “I will | 


tell you; but, in order that you may re- 
member it, I shall strike you three thou- 
sand strokes with my fan.” Whether 
the three thousand strokes were given I 
cannot say, but such is the story as told 
me. 

THE TOMB OF FRANCIS XAVIER. 


It was on the morning of the 24th of 
April that I decided to visit the monu- 
‘ment and tomb of this well-known Cath- 
olic missionary. Repairing to the spot 
at an early hour, 1 spent some three 
hours in examining the chapel, as I pre- 
fer to call it, and the monument connect- 
ed with it. It is situated about a half or 
three-quarters of a mile from the church. 
Reaching the monument first, I beheld 
the bronze statue of Francis Xavier, 
placed on the top of a monument of 


some twenty feet in height. As I peered 
into the face I thought I could detect 
evident signs of humility and gentle trust. 
His facial expression was mild and pleas- 
ant, while he is represented as wearing 
his clerical robes. A soft beard covers 
his face, while in his left hand is held 
the cross, for which he gave his life, and 
at his right side is the anchor of hope. 
The monument itself is chiefly built of 
granite. The lower butment is built of 
common cobble-stones, while the next is 
composed of granite. The bronze statue 
is said to weigh from 1,500 to 1,600 
pounds, though. it is only about. life size. 
It faces the church dedicated to his name 
and somewhat nearer the seashore. Its 
position is truly commanding, and no 
better design could have been invented 
than that of the cross held in the hand 
of this intrepid missionary. It is a sim- 
ple memorial, erected in honor of aman 
who loved the will of his Master, and 
was ready to die for him. This, then, is 
this zealous French missionary, who is 
now worshiped as a saint. Well may 
the numerous Catholic priests of China 
emulate the virtues of this man! In de- 
scending a few hundred yards, we come 
to the chapel, surrounded by a circular 
wall of three feet in height, with small 
towers, also three feet high, at every nine 
feet. 
THE CHAPEL, 


The chapel itself is of Gothic architec- 
ture, and has a number of fine old towers. 
It is built of brick, and plastered both 
inside and outside. Formerly there were 
some twelve arched windows, but these 
have all been destroyed, and the building 
is considerably mutilated. The white 
ants have also done a destructive work 
in the ceiling, and in various places the 
walls show that they have been tampered 
with by some unfriendly hands. The 
height of the building is at least thirty 
feet, while the tower is as high again. 
The church faces towards the southwest, 
and is situated at least 100 or 200 feet 
above the level of the sea. A fine walk 
made of granite stones leads down to: 
wards the water’s edge. There are three 
flights of steps consisting of some thirty 
steps, enclosed by a wall four feet high. 
Oa the outside of the chapel, not en- 
closed within the circular, is a building 
containing several rooms, but these are 
empty now, and principally used by a 
goathead, who drives his sheep every 
night to this place of refuge. No doubt 
this building was formerly erected for the 
use of priests and attendants, but, alas, 
the desecration to which it is now sub- 
jected! And this sheepherd is neither 
a saint nor a disciple, for he is addicted 
to the opium habit. The appearance of 
the whole chapel is rather depressing to 
the spirit, for it is in a neglected state. 
It was built in the same year (1868-69) 
with the church—thus reads the tablet 
placed above the front door. The swal- 
lows are building their nests in the ceil- 
ing, and it seems scarcely possible that a 
building of this description should show 
such marks of decay in the short space 
of twenty years ; yet the weather in this 
latitude is indeed very severe upon a 
building that is entirely composed of 
bricks, as this one is. At the rear of the 


chapel, placed against the embankment, 


and some eight feet removed from the 
ground, I find a cross which is nearly 
concealed by the weeds and shrubs, so 
that I do not seeit until my servant calls 
my attention to it. After considerable 
scrambling and nearly falling several 
times, and a good deal of inspection, 
I discover the inscription upon the cross. 
The cross itself is made of granite, about 
eight feet in length, while the arms are 
about two feet long; the width of the 
stone is about eight inches. The trans- 
lation of the inscription is no doubt this: 
‘For Francis Xivier. By the Macaoese 
on the 3d day of December, 1866.” It 
was, no doubt, the gift of the people of 
Macao, as the Chinese told me that sev- 
eral nations had an interest in the grave ; 
viz, the French, the Italians, the Span- 
ish, the Portuguese. For some time I 
could not find the tablet of the devoted 
missionary, but when I entered the build- 
ing I beheld it, with the inscription, 
which I translated as follows: “The 
European saint of the Society of Jesus, 
Francis Xavier, in the thirty-first year of 
the reign of the Emperor Ka Tsing, as- 
cended to heaven. This is the place of 
his tomb (literally, Xivier’s foot-print). 
This tablet was erected in the twelfth year 
of the Emperor Shung Ching by all the 
friends of the societies.” Then, at the 
bottom is this in Portuguese: ‘Here 
was buried Francis X vier of the Society 
of Jesus, the apostle of the Orient. This 


stone was erected in the year 1639.” 
(To be continued.) 


MARCUS WHITMAN, M. D.—L. 
CAUSES OF THE MASSACRE. 
(Concluded.) 


Resume—Thus the evidence is given, 
and readers must draw their own con- 
clusions. The evidence is not such, 
probably, as would convict the Catholics 
in a court of justice ; still it is not strange 
that so many persons, especially of those 
who were in the region of Walla Walla 
at the time, hold strongly to the belief 
that they were directly implicated in the 
massacre, 

It is certainly not strange that Honor- 
able S. A. Clarke, a historian of the 
pioneers of Oregon, comes to the con- 
Clusion that the teachings of the Catho- 
lics caused the death of Dr. Whitman ; 
that he would not have been killed if 
they had not come to the region. 

Mrs, Victor, also, while hoping that 
the Catholics did not incite the Indians 
to the dreadful deed, says: “Certain it is 
that they preserved a neutral position 


when to be neutral was to seem, if not 


to be, devoid of human sympathies. 
That the event would have happened 
without any further provocation than 
such as the Americans furnished by their 
own reckless disregard of Indian preju- 
dices seems evident. The question, 
and the only question which is suggested 
by a knowledge of all the circumstances, 
is whether the event was helped by an 
intelligent outside influence. It was 
quite natural that the Protestants should 
wonder at the immunity from danger 
which the priests enjoyed, and that, not 
clearly seeing the reason, they should 
suspect them of collusion with the In- 
dians. It was natural, too, for the suf- 
ferers from the massacre to look for 
some expression of sympathy, from any 
and all denominations of Christians, 
and that, not receiving, they should have 
doubts of the motives which prompted 
such reserve.” 

Oi Mr. McBean, who seems to have 
been the most guilty of all the whites, 
she says: “Certain it is that some base 
or cowardly motive made him exceed- 
ingly cruel to both Hall and Osborne.” 


And Mrs, Victor is not friendly to all 
of Dr. Whitman’s claims to successful 
work, and has written an illustrated 
sketch of Catholic missions in Califor- 
nia. 

It was unfortunate for the Catholics 
that they endeavored to obtain a foothold 
so close to Dr. Whitman, when all of 
Southern Idaho and Southern Oregon 


‘was unoccupied. They certainly fol- 


lowed out their acknowledged policy 
‘that it was enough for them to hear that 
some false prophet had penetrated into a 
place * to induce the missionaries to go 
there,” and they have as certainly suf- 
fered greatly in reputation because of it. 


It was also unfortunate for them that 
all accounts agree that about the time 
their great reinforcement came to the 
country about Walla Walla, and were 
trying to obtain a foothold within three 
miles of Dr. Whitman’s station, dangers 
began to thicken about the Doctor; that 
the Indians became increasingly hostile; 
and that the Doctor became so alarmed 
that he asked Mr. McKay to stay with 
him, and Judge Thornton to go to Wash- 
ington, and talked of sending his family 


to The Dalles, while during only the 


summer previous Mrs, Whitman had 
written that affairs there seemed very 
prosperous, and that it had been the 
plan for nearly all the mission families 
to move to the Doctor’s as their head- 
quarters. 

And it was certainly unfortunate for 
them that the massacre occurred about 
the same time, that Mr. McBean acted 
as strangely as he did, that they shipped 
so much munitions applicable for war, 
east of the mountains, when they did, 
and that other things mentioned in these 
articles occurred. 


And it has been unfortunate for them 
that in defending themselves they have 
made such severe attacks upon Dir. Whit- 
man’s character. For in the Catholic 
World for February, 1872, in answer to 
the question, ‘‘Why is the Catholic ex- 
empt from danger ?” the following reply 
is given: ‘‘Because the Catholic priests 
treat the Indians with uniform kindness 
and justice: because they neither deceive 
them with false promises nor appropriate 
their lands and labor without payment, 
and because being ministers of the 
peace, they are opposed to strife; all of 
which Whitman, Spalding and his mis- 
sionary cOmpanions did not and were 
not.” | 

And again, ‘‘Dr. Whitman had given 
up instructing them for some years to 
attend to his wheat and horses.” And 
again, “Dr. Whitman, fickle and obstin- 
ate as he was.” If Dr. Whitman had 
given up instructing them, what need 
was there of the priests telling the Indians 
that the Doctor’s instruction would send 
them to hell. 

The Catholic World for February, 
1872, says: ‘‘Thus we find that what- 
ever credit may be claimed for Dr. 
Whitman as a colonist, his course to- 
ward the people whom he was sent to 
evangelize was anything but just or Chris- 
tian ; for he not only did not pay for his 
own land, but helped others to steal, 
also.” 

Again, a certain correspondent, in 
transmitting Mr. Spalding’s pamphlet to 
the Freeman’s Journal of April 1, 1871, 
says: “I enclose you herewith Senate 
Document No, 37, Forty-first Congress, 
Third Session, which you will agree with 
me is a very remarkable document in- 
deed, published at the expense of Gov- 
ernment, with a view to vindicate the 
character of worthless men who have 
been condemned by the public long ago.” 


As that pamphlet was devoted almost 
entirely to a defence of Dr, Whitman 


jand Mr, Spalding, mainly of the former, 


it is tolerably clear to whom the reference 
is made ; and this, notwithstanding that 
a college has been built to Dr. Whitman’s 
memory; that a county in Washington 
has been named in his honor (another 
would have been thus named in Oregon 
had it not been thought by the Legisla- 
ture of that State that the same name for 
two counties so near together would have 
been confusing); that almost all who 
were not Catholics, although they were 
not professing Christians, who were ac- 
quainted with Dr. Whitman, speak very 
highly of him (see the concluding article 
of those about the immigration of 1843, 
and of this series as it will appear next 
week.); and that Bishop Brouillet, in 
order to defend himself, says that he told 
Tam-sa-ky, ‘You do not know the Doc: 
tor; he is not a bad man.” 


M, ERLLs, 


_ Preachers have crippled themselves 
and injured the cause of Christ by their 
unkind thrusts at each other. 


|For Taz Pacrric.| 
TOM AND DANIE; 


OR — 
Lost in the Mines. 


BY JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


CHAPLER II. 


It is six o’clock in the evening. The 
sun is slowly sinking in the west, re- 
flecting its rays upon the clear expanse 
above, and inscribing thereon beautiful 
and fiery pictures. Mechanics, miners, 
laborers and others engaged around and 
in the mines of Treleyn, are seen hur- 
trying home in all directions, “Almost 
all the drivers of Gellideg level are 
out and hurrying to uoharness their 
horses, cartying their hooks, chains, and 
sprags together, and making general 
preparations for next morning. Tom 
Jones is the last driver to come out of 
the level. He is very quiet, being thor- 
oughly exhausted. All he could do 
was to get his horses separated from the 
cars amid the ruins. He was so excited 
that he had not thought that some one 
ought to have been at the door. As he 
goes to the barn he hears some one in- 
quiring : ‘‘Did you see little Danie, the 
door boy ?” 

Tom was startled, and said to him- 
self, “Could that be Danie’s door that 
I smashed?” “By jiminy! it must be.” 
He heard one driver saying, “No in- 
deed, I didn’t see him.” Another, “Nor 
me.” “I guess he ain’t out,” said 
another. Tom found himself trembling. 
He whispered, “Didn’t kill little Danie 
possible, did I?” The inquiry about 
Danie went from driver to driver, and 
all seemed to be ignorant of his where- 
abouts. Some of the boys were more 
indifferent than others, one saying, “I 
guess he’s all right, he’s old enough to 
care for himself. I bet you little Danie’s 
home.” ‘That’s just what-I think ’bout 
it, too,” said another. Tim Dennis ex- 
pressed himself in his usual flippant 
manner: “An by troth now, I'll bet a 
potato that little Danie is parfactly safe 
with his marmma.” 

They were all in the barn at this time. 
Tom Jones was silent and serious. He 
did not say a word about his accident, 
and hardly dared to say anything about 
Danie. But finally he broke out and 
said, in a trembling voice: “Boys, we 
must go an’ look for Danie; he ain’t 
out, I know heain’t.” “Ah, now, be 
aisy, Tom Jones,” said Tim. Jim Wil- 
kins said : “This boy ain’t a-goin’ to hunt 
for him now, I tell you, I’m tired an’ 
hungry, too.” Tom drew a long breath, 
and made a great effort to speak in 
his usual authoritative manner, saying, 
“Boys, we must go to look for Danie.” 
By this time he felt as if on fire. He 
hardly knew what he was doing when 
trying to rub down the horses. A num- 
ber of the boys said in a low tone, “You 
can look for him yourself.” One thought 
he had seen Danie trotting home, but 
wasn’t certain. Will Davis, “the little,” 
was almost sure that Danie was at the 
door when he passed. All, with the ex- 
ception of Tom Jones, seemed to think 
more of their suppers than of little 
Danie. Tom threw down the curry- 
comb and brush, and almost ran out of 
the barn, and as he walked toward the 
mouth of the level he met little Chris 
Evans, who tended a door a short dis- 
tance from Danie. “Chris,” said Tom, 
“Did’ you see Danie?’ “No,” said 
Chris, wonderingly, “ain’s he out?” 
“No,” said Tom, “’fraid he ain’t, most 
sure he ain’t. When did you see him, 
Chris?” ‘Not since mornin’,” was the 
answer. ‘Guess we'll have to go and 
look for him, quick, too,” said Tom. 
His eyes sparkled with excitement, and 
his face was shining with grease and 
perspiration. Tom hurried back to the 
drivers and said: “Dan ain’t out boys, 
I know it;les go and look for him. 
Come, come, boys, if yore good for any- 
thing.” “Yore a great feller, ain’t ya?” 
said Joe Bull. Thee need. sumthin to 
do, I guess.” “By jolly!” said Tom. 
“You fellers are great fellers, anyhow. 
Wouldn’t give two ’taters for all of yus.” 
Tom ran toward the mouth of the level 
again, hardly knowing what he was 
doing, and, striving to suppress his 
emotion, he was so grieved to think 
that Danie was not to be found. 

Little Danie was one of the many 
small boys, almost all under ten years 
old, who were engaged as door-tenders 
in the level. He tended a door on the 
main gangway. The level was a circuit- 


three miles. It was so old that no one 
living remembered the time it was open- 
ed. It connected with parts of other 
levels, on the right and on the left. In 
fact, the whole mountain was honey- 
combed, from valley to valley. 

Danie’s door was in about two miles 
from the mouth of the level, He did 
not see any one all day, only the drivers 
and others, as they passed in and out. 
Danie was a widow’s son, and a little 
over eight years old. They lived ina 
company house on the hillside opposite 
the Gellidex level.- Little Danie Drew 
was known as a good boy. Although 
compelled to go to work very young, he 
could read and write as well as the aver- 
age of those who had always attended 
school, His mother, who was an intelli- 
gent, stirring and godly woman, took 
great pains to instruct Danie and the 
others of the family in the first rudiments 
of knowledge, and also the true way of 
life. Danie was known asa decent, truth- 
ful and righteous boy, and as a faithful 
and peculiarly interesting and interested 
member of the Sunday-school and Band 
of Hope. Some of the boys, who fool- 
ishly thought it smart and brave to swear, 
sometimes called him “pious Danie” 
He would complain to his mother of 


this occasionally, when the good woman | 


ous road under the mountain for over | 


‘would show him how unmanly it was to 

use the name of Godin vain. After 
one of these talks something seemed to 
tell Danie that there was no such woman 
in the world as his mother. Throuzh 
careful, motherly instruction, the duty of 
fearing God, honoring parents, and re- 
specting all, was deeply implanted into 
Danie’s very nature. This enabled him 
to resist successfully many a temptation, 
when the other boys yielded. Although 
a child of poverty, Danie was always 
tidily dressed in a drilling suit. It was 
quite a curiosity to see him going to 
work in the morning, almost too sleepy 
to walk—a little, pale fellow, about four 
feet in height, neither thick nor thin, 
light curly hair, blue eyes and a beauti- 
fully intelligent face. His puny size, 
baby voice and sore eyes excited consid- 
erable sympathy for Danie among the 
colliers, and made him the favorite door- 
tender. Im the morning Danie could be 
seen near the mouth of the level, beg- 
ging bits of candles of the colliers as 
they went in. But few were not moved 
by his earnest and pitiful entreaties. 
They were the more ready to give to 
Dauie because they knew he did not 
steal candles. The least bit of candle 
would make him smile from ear to ear, 
for it was very precious in his sight, for 
it meant light for a season. If there 
ever was a person that thoroughly appre- 
ciated light, Danie did, for, at the best, 
he spent half his time in the dark. Be- 
hind his door he had a place cut in the 
coal where he had some straw spread, 
and he had many a nap on his straw bed 
in the thick darkness of the mines. 
Sometimes Danie would sleep so sound 
as not to hear the roar of the cars com- 
ing, and the horse would have to knock 
the door open. 

Some time this afternoon, while think- 
ing of the piece he had to recite in the 
Band of Hope, Danie dozed away. 
While in this state he had a pleasant 
dream. He heard the cars thundering 
by, and heard the usual call, ‘All over, 
come along!” He jumped from his 
hiding-place, and ran as fast as he could, 
trying to catch the cars. But in that he 
failed; yet he thought he could find his 
way out in the dark, as he had done 
many times before. Then he madea 
great effort to muster up as much cour- 
age as possible. And on he went, the 
anticipation of home and mother making 
him forget himself. He walked and 
walked, now whistling and again mum- 
bling, expecting every moment to see 
the starlight in the distance. He starts 
running again, Only soon to stumble over 
alumpof coal. Astruggle! Upagain, 
trying to walk fast, and struggling hard 
not tocry. He knocks his head against 
the coal, and feels stunned for a mo- 
ment, but cannot stop; feeling around 
with hands and feet, fails to find a rail, 
embraces a prop, falls over a rock; a 
groan—“Oh, my head !” up again, ex- 
cited and almost out of breath. He 
draws a long breath and exclaims, ‘‘Oh, 
goodness, I’m lost !” coming to himself. 
In a dream he had wandered from his 
door. “WhereamI? ’Twas a dream. 
The cars did not go. I don’t know 
where [ be. What can Ido? O-oh! 
mother, dear mo-moth-mother ! O God, 
an’ dear Jesus help me.” Poor little 
Danie, in a worked-out part of the mines, 
stopping and listening! Oh, what aw- 
fully oppressing stillness! A rumbling 
sound in the distance, drip, drip, drip ! 
Turning his face upward, a cold drop 
falls on his forehead, causing a chill to 
creep all over him. This was followed 
by intense distress, and it seemed as if 
there were flashes of lightning around 
him. Again himself, but indescribably 
wild with terror. After a desperate 
struggle with himself, with props and 
rocks, he falls exhausted, and is lost ina 
swoon. Down deep in the dark bowels 
of the earth, in solitude inexpressible, 
amid frightening but invisible scenes, he 
rests, peacefully unconscious of his sad 
and distressing state. 

(To ba_continued.) 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA ND SISAL ROPE, 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors —A. L. Tabbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas- 
urer; Aastin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tabbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. 611 and G13 Front Street, 
San FRancisco. 


all at- 


ed, PATENT BUSINESS 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 


PHOTO of invention. We advise as to t- 
ability free of ch and we make NO CHARGE 


Obtain and 


UNL PATENT IB SECURED. 
For advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own, State, County, City or 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR (POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY 


Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty porce- 


de, daly varying 
a 
new, clean and well 


Van Ness Seminary. 


| 


AND DAY SOHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 


BOABD.NG 


1222 Pime St., San Francisco, 
Under the ownership and direction of 


DR. S. H WILLEY, 


aided by an able corps of teachers. The next 
term opens January 6, 189). 


MILLS COLLEGE 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Jan. 9, 1890. 


= COLLEGE COURSE corresponds ver 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. C, G. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C.T Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. O., 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B CHUROH, A.M., 
1(36 Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


School gives thorough instruction 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The 
nine eenth year begins July 31,1889. Address, 
Mrs. R G. Enox, Proprietor; or 

Mrs M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be senti . 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oake 


land, Cal. 
granted with but a 


.. Professors 


The usual facilities are 
small charge. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


| 


« 
> 
‘ 


Nineteenth Wear Will Begin Aug. 6, 
1889, 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refarnished throughout. The 
home influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location and surroundings are unsur- 
— An entirely new corps of instructors. 
or further particulars, address 


W. ANDERSON, A. ™., 
PRINOIPAL. 


To make room for the larger display of our 
popular line of HOUSEHOLD RANGES, we 
are closing out our line of I amps at the follow- 


ing greatly reduced prices: 
Table Lamp, with colored globe......... $0 75 
Vase Lamp, with decorated shade to match 2 00 
Hanging P. 14-inch shade.......... 1 60 
Rochester Parlor Lamp, nickel-p'ated... 2 50 
Hanging Lamp, with 14-inch decorated 
Electric Lamp, nickel-plated............ 1 50 
Piano Lamp, with umbrella shade ..... 8 00 
TRochester Lamp, umb-ella shade.10 00 


Come early. Only a few more days, and 
chance will be gone, Now is your time. 
this out and bring it with you. 


MYERS & CO., 


868 MARKET 8T., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 


319-325 Sansome St., S. F. 
(One door from Bank of California.) 


The traveling public will find this to be the 
most convenient as well as the most comfort- 
able Hotel in the City., Board and room, $1, 
$1.25 and $1.50 per day. . Hot and cold baths 
free. None but most obliging white labor em- 
ployed. Free coach to and from the Hotel. 


Baths 25 cents. 


WM. MONTGOMERY, Propricter , 
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clerk to warm by the fire in the work- 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1890. ] 


THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, 
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Home Cirle. 


PLANT A HOME. 


Young beginners in life’s morning, 
Don’t forgat the rainy day; 
Sunshine cannot last forever, 
Or the heart be always gay. 
Save the dime, and then the dollar; 
Lay up something as you roam; 
Choose some blooming spot of beauty, 
Some fair lot, and ‘‘plant a home.” 


You, too, who bave babes around yeu, 
Coming up to take your place, 

Give them something to remember, 
Homestead memories let them trace. 

Would you feel the pride of manhood, 
Let the sun your dwelling greet; 

Breathe the blessed air of freedom, 
Own the soil beneath your feet. 


You, too, who perhaps have squandered 
Life’s fair morn, ’tis not too late. 

Start at once to woo bright fortune; 
Rail no more at so-called fate. 

Sow the golden seeds of saving 
In the rich and quickened loam; 

Spend your last days not with strangers; 

Enter heaven’s gate from nme 


‘SEVER OF THEE.” 


One cold day in January, 1850, a 
tramp entered the music store of Mr. 
Turner, in the Poultry, London, and 
said he had business with the proprie- 
tor, The visitor was unclean, and 
ragged almost beyond description. His 
beard was unkempt, dirty, matted ; his 
feet were covered with folds of rags for 
shoes ; he was filthy in the extreme. He 
was permitted through the kindness of a 


shop, and then taken to Mr. Turner, 
the publisher. He offered the music 
publisher a composition which he un- 
earthed from his rags. When asked 
who wrote it, he replied that he did, 
and then he played it on the piano to 
the publisher. His listeners were elec- 
trified when they heard the piano almost 
speak at the touch of that bundle of rags 
and filtbh His touch was marvelous, 
and his very soul seemed to beat his 
finger tips. Then he sang a stanza of 
the song, and the publisher was assured 
it would be a success with the public. 
He placed the gifted tramp in charge of 
the kind clerk who had taken him in, 
and, after a bath, a shave, and decent 
clothes had been given him, it was found 
that the man was really distinguished 
looking, despite his dissipation. While 
appeasing his hunger, the transformed 
tramp, James Lawson, author of “Ever 
of Thee,” related the following story to 
his new-found friend : 

“I was once rich. You know what I 
am now. You were astonished to hear 
me play the piano so well. That little 
song has been the only companion from 
which I have gained any comfort for 
the past fifteen months. It brought 
back to me the days when I was rich, 
loved, looked up to and happy. Of 
course it has its sad side for me. But 
the memory of what it recalls is the 
dearest thing in my existence. Let me 
tell you how and why I composed the 
little song. Two years ago I met a girl 
in Brighton. If God ever allowed one 
of his angels on earth, she was that one. 
I adored her. She seemed to return the 
affection. I escorted her everywhere, 
was at her beck and call morn, noon 
and night, and it was currently believed 
that Miss Blank and I were engaged. I 
had to return to London on _ business, 
and when I went back to Brighton she 
was gone. Three months after I met 
her at a ball. She had just finished a 
waltz with a tall, good-looking man, and 
was promenading the hall on his arm. 
She recognized me. But whenI said, 
‘How do you do, Miss Blank?’ she 
quickly replied, ‘I’m well, Mr. Lawson, 
but I am surprised to hear you call me 
Miss Blank. When you left Brighton 
so suddenly I thought I should never 
see you again. You left no address, 
never called ggain, and—well, I am 
married.’ ‘To whom?’ I gasped. ‘To 
Mr. Prize,’ she replied, pointing at the 
same time to the gentleman with whom 
she had been.dancing. That ended my 
life. My Marie, my dream was gone. 
I left the hall, went to a low: gambling 
place, and in drink and gambling en- 
deavored to kill my grief, It lasted but 

a little time, for in four months I was 
penniless. Then came my trial. The 
men who played with me shunned me, 
My friends shut their doors, and a few 
days later my last sovereign was gone. 
I was utterly stranded, homeless, and 
unhappy as it would be possible to 
make a human being. For nights I 
slept in the cabmen’s coffee houses; 
then I was considered a nuisance, and 
some door-step served me for a bed.. I 
pawned every trinket, decent suit of 
clothes—everything—and finally I spent 
three months in a workhouse under an 
assumed name. It was there the pres- 
ence of Marie haunted me again. One 
day we were at dinner. Several rich 
people came to distribute among us such 
gifts as tobacco, warm clothing, etc, I 
was hungry, and didn’t look at the visi- 
tors; when suddenly a voice I knew, 
said to me: ‘My good man! which 
would you prefer, some warm clothing 
Or some pipes and tobacco?’ I looked 
up. It was Marie! I rushed from the 
table out into the fields, and there I was 
found hours after, insensible. In my 
bed, there in that workhouse hospital, I 
wrote the words of the song you heard 
me sing to-day. Then I got well, and, 
sick of life, I left the place and became 
night watchman at some new buildings 
they were putting up in Aldersgate street. 
While there the music of my song came 
to me. I got a scrap of manuscript 
music paper, and jotted it down, and 
for atime I washappy. My old friends 
often passed me at night, jolly and care- 
less, little dreaming that James Lawson 


answered their indolent questions, Often, 
when all was still, I poured out my.soul 
in this little song, and after awhile the 
night gamins used to come and listen to 
me. It pleased them. To me it 
brought back the memory of a dead 
love and a ruined life, But you are tir- 
ing of my story ; there is little more to 
tell. I could not endure the solitary 
meditation of my past. I again began 
to drink. I lost my situation, and asa 
last resort I thought that perhaps my 
little song was worth a few shillings and 
brought it to Mr, Turner.” 

The publisher paid Lawson ten Eng- 
lish shillings (about $250), and said 
that if the unfortunate and gifted com- 
poser paid a 
good royalty, but that if he spent the 
money given in drink he would receive 
no more. Lawson left the music store, 
and did not make his appearance for 
five days. Then he was in a condition 
almost as woebegone as when he first 
entered it. All his new and decent 
clothing was gone, and he was the pic- 
ture of dissipation. Mr. Turner gave 
him a half-crown piece, and informed 
the kindly clerk that Lawson must not 
be allowed to return. The unfortunate 
man immediately left the store, and 
went out into the darkness of despair. 


The song has sung itself into hundreds | 


of thousands of hearts, and probably no 
more popular or profitable one was ever 
written.—/nter- Ocean. 


OUR BONDAUE. 


I wonder how many women go back 
in thought, as I do at this weary hour, 
to the time when they first lost their lib- 
erty? I ought to be thankful, doubtless, 
for mine lasted longer than that of most. 
During sixteen blessed years I had feet 
uncramped, limbs unfettered, trunk un- 
bandaged, hair untwisted, and, largely as 
a consequence, spirit blithe as a singing 
skylark. Living in the country, and in 
much isolation, my dear mother per- 
mitted to her daughters the almost un- 
exampled bliss of freedom in body and 
in mind. There was no hill too high to 
climb, and no tree, for that matter; no 
valley too deep to explore, no brook too 
wet to wade. Out-door air, simple food, 
eight hours’ sleep in every twenty-four— 
all these beatitudes were ours. 

But there came a day—alas! the dark 
day of my youth—on which I was as lit- 
erally caught out of the fields and pastures 
as was ever a young colt; confronted by 
a long dress that had been made for me, 
corsets and high-heeled shoes that had 
been bought, hair-pins and ribbons for 
my straying locks, and I was told that 
it simply ‘“‘wouldn’t answer” to “run wild” 
another day. Company from the city 
was expected; 1 must be made present- 
able; I “had got to look like other 
folks.” 

That was a long time ago, but I have 
never known a physically reasonable day 
since that sweet May morning, when I 
cried in vain for longer lease of liberty. 
Those ‘“‘adornments”—the inquisition of 
fashion—changed my outlook on the 
world. A caged bird became my fitting 
emblem. Of a shy sensitive nature, I 
yielded at once to the inevitable. But 
my high heels threw me out of poise, 
and I wouldn’t try to walk more than 
was necessary in the clinging folds of 
that long, tight-fitting gown. Hence I 
veased to be a denizen uf God’s beauti- 
ful out-doors; was a rambler and a 
climber no more, but gave myself to 
books, and have remained in my cage— 
the house—right on through the years. 
After my long day’s work with the pen, 
I say to myself so often, “If I could ‘put 
on a hat, button a coat around me, and 
step off freely, how delightful a walk 
would be!” But no; there are intricate 
preliminaries before a woman can do 
anything so simple as take a constitution- 
al. In my own case, the easy wrapper 
that I wear at my work, with its long, 
heavy skirt, must be changed for a street- 
dress ; the slippers for shoes to be but- 
toned up; a bonnet, affording no pro- 
tection from light, wind or observation, 
must be “tastefully” put on ; tight-fitting 
gloves drawn to their places, and then 
only, with skirts to be lifted at every step 
until one’s knees grow weary, the airing 
may begin. A man would have two 
things to do—put on a coat and crowd 
a hat over his eyes; a woman has three 
articles to take off (wrapper and slippers), 
dress to draw on, collar and cuffs to ad- 
just and pin, shoes to button, wrap to 
fasten, bonnet to tie, and then all of 
their burdens and constrictions to endure. 

So, for the thousandth time, I return 
to my room actually too tired to “get 
ready,” and then “get over the ground,” 
though Lake Michigan’s splendid ex- 
panse stretches away to the east, and 
there are lovely groves, cool, shady 
nooks, and tempting byways all about 
me. Much I muse why these things are, 
and clearer grows the conviction that 
woman will never be a rational citizen of 
the world while these things are. I rec- 
Ognize joyfully the progress we have 


in 1857, when no girl was really “stylish” 
who wore less than eight white skirts 
trailing on the ground after her; but 
how slowly we move when women of 
refinement will wear bustles, lace them- 
selves as of old, pinch hands and feet, 
bare their heads to the blast that their 
tufts of bonnets may be “like the rest,” 
and simper their criticisms on “dress 
reform.” Near me on the walls of my 
study hang Annie Jenness Miller’s pict- 
ure and engravings of her new costumes. 
I look up at them with a prayerful heart, 
saying, ‘How long, O Lord, how long ?” 

Instead of the walk I would like to 
take, had I the old-time conditions—the 
modest, simple, short dress, loose jacket 
and broad-rimmed hat of auld lang syne 


was the poor night watchman who 


—I pen this jeremiade, and ‘bid God- 


made since I was a student at Milwaukee, : 


speed to the earnest-hearted woman who, 


in roaring Gotham, plans for us women | 


a costume that hints at better days.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


Rousehold. 


ORANGES WITH JELLY.—This is a 
very pretty modern invention for decor- 
ating the holiday dinner table. It is just 
as good to eat as it is to look at. Take 
large, fine oranges and cut a small, 
round piece from the stem end, then 
with your finger or a small, bone mus 
tard spoon, gradually loosen the skin 
from the pulp, drawing the latter out 
@ through the opening. Lay the skins in 
cold water until wanted. Make an 
orange jelly with the juice of the oranges 
and enough lemon juice to give the 
right flavor ; drain the skins, fill with the 
jelly, stand them on little egg or custard 
cups, if necessary to keep them upright, 
and stand away until cold and firm. 
Then cut into halves and arrange on a 
dish with some pretty green leaves. In 
making the jelly be careful to get it firm 
enough. The rule is, the juice of four 
or five lemons, two quarts of water, a 
package of gelatine, and a pound and a 
half of sugar, put the gelatine to soak 
with orange juice instead of cold water, 
then add the sugar, the balance in _boil- 
ing water, and as much lemon juice ds 
you need. You can put glace fruits 
cut in bits in these by partially filling the 
orange rind with jelly, letting it stand 
until firm, putting in a layer of the fruits, 
and then adding more of the jelly. 


Tuincs I Have LEARNED.—That to 


wash smoothing irons in dish-water, af- 


ter washing skillets, will make them 
smooth and prevent rusting. That if 
you fold your clothes as you take them 
from the line they would iron much 
easier. That your copper wash boiler, if 
well rubbed with a cloth dipped in coal 
oil, will be clean and bright. That you 
can sweep a rag carpet much cleaner 
sweeping crosswise of the widtb. That 
if you want to keep your house free of 
moths, never put down your carpets till 
the floor is thoroughly dry. That to 
keep your bedding pure and wholesome, 
open your beds to the air the first thing 
in the morning. Thatin making up un- 
bleached muslin, allow one inch to the 
yard for shrinkage. That one part suet 
to two parts lard rendered together is 
much better for frying purposes than all 
lard.— Ez. | 


Haricot or Mutron.—Three pouncs 
of lean mutton, one onion, one cup of 
gravy or soup, one dessertspoonful of 
tomato catsup, one carrot, one cup cf 
green peas, one glass of sherry, two 
spoonfuls of butter, browned flour, per- 
per and salt. Cut the mutton into strirs 
three inches long by one wide, and fiy 
these, with the sliced onion, in the but- 
ter. Have ready the gravy ina sauce- 
pan and put in the meat. Stew slowly 
nearly an hour. Then add the carrot, 
parboiled and sliced, and the peas. 
Stew twenty minutes, thicken the butter 
used for frying with browned flour, add 
pepper, salt and the catsup ; pour into 
the stew and cook three minutes. Add 
the wine, boil up and serve in a deep 
dish.—T'he Dinner Year-Book. 


Tapioca Soup.—Take the fat from 
soup-stock. Dip out two quarts, add 
one large cup of boiling water, and strain 
into the soup-kettle. Heat to a slow 
boil, skim carefully, drop in the shell and 
white of an egg, boil and stir five min- 
utes, strain through thick cloth, add half 
a cup of grained tapioca soaked two 
hours in a little cold water ; cook. until 
this is clear; put in what additional 
seasoning your taste demands, with a 
glass of wine and a teaspoonful of celery 
essence, and pour out. 


Tomato Toast.—Rub a pint of stew- 
ed tomatoes through a colander, season 
well with pepper, salt and butter, and 
heat to boiling. Toast thin (crustless) 
slices of bread, butter and lay on a hot 
dish. Just before serving add a cup of 
hot milk, thickened with a teaspoonful 
of arrow-root, to the tomatoes, and pour 
over the toast. A nice dish for luncheon 
or tea.—The Cottage Kitchen. 


CAULIFLOWER SALAD.—Boil the cau- 
liflower in salted water; when tender, 
which will be in about half an hour, 
drain every drop of water from it ; let it 
become cold ; then arrange it in a salad 
bowl with a rich mayonnaise dressing 
poured over it, 


A RELIGIOUS PAPER. 


A man—a Methodist—that is, a mem- 
be of the Methodist Church—the father 
of ten children, called the other day, 
paid up for three months, and ordered 
his paper discontinued. His reason was 
that he was “not able to pay for so many 

“Do you take any political papers ?” 
we asked. 

“Ves,” 

“Do you take any other religious 
paper ?” 

“No.” 

“You are a member of the Church, 
are bringing up ten children, and do nvt 
intend to take any religious paper for 
them to read. Do you think, sir, that is 
right ?” 

Of course he backed out and bade us 
good day. 

No man can justify himself in such 
treatment of his own family. Those 
children are as much entitled to good 
religious reading as they are to food and 
clothing. Give them good religious 
reading that they will make good citizens. 
Witbhold it, and the chances are ten to 


one against them.— Methodist Advance. 


INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 


cured by 


Cuticu RA 
Remedies. 


ror CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAUTIFY- 
ing the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scal ‘and pimple 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of 
hair, from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA 
remedies are infalli le. 


SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and 
CUTICURA SOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, cure every form of skin and blood dis- 
eases, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP 
250; RESOLYENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CO., Boston, Mass. 

Send for to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and 
sutified by CUTICURA SOAP. 


KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER,an 
instantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 


PARGELLS, 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO OOAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8S. F. 


EDWARD CARLSON, J. P. CURRIER. 
President. Vice- Pres. & Seo’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
silk Mannfacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Cor. Stevenson anp Ecker STREETS. 
Salesroom: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET, 
San FRanorsoo. 


IMPROVED 


HALL WRITER, 


MODEL OF 1887. 
OF” Call and examine. gy 


Sole Agents ‘for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS AUTCHINSON 


816 & 318 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO. 
(Junction Bush.) 


118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES 
9 OAK 8ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embalmer, 


116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly oppesie the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
verything requisite for funerals on hand. 
Preserving remains without the use of ices 
specialty. 


WILLIAM H.FORTER 
116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


Cash 
410 Front Gk 


SUCCESSORS BELLS~- TO THE 


LYMYER MANUFACTURING 


CATALOGUE WITH IS@0 TES TIMOMALS 
SELLS CHURCH.SCHOUL FIRE ALA 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Ooast, 


37 Market St., San Francisco. 
McSHANE BELL 


Copper tin BELLS 
MENEELY & 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA j 


TOTAL ASSETS................ $5, 055,946.45 


PREMIUM for greatest 
merit at +e New Orleans Cottun Cen- 


ers, from each of the States. Cases finest 
carved, rosewood finish—finest ported 


test ivory. Our: new patent steel tunin 

instead of woGd, the 
vention ever made in tng 
of statio 


pins kee solidly in place. 
or shell pin is mate’ to 
the revolving thereon ; 
the strings d round the Afterthe 
are properly stretched the piano 
never out of tune, the rest plank 
of steel is not affected by extremes 
c e. This will be appreciated 
all musicians in city or country. It 
stand 20 years without and fs good 
for 100 _ other piano has improve- 
me 


and durability is another 
other 


mind the ominous growlings of dealer: 
and agents, who see 

pocs plano at a big profit of $200- 


ten years. 
rices at lowes 


ships On the 

United States, Canada or Mexico, 

terms are cash with order. abe teres. 
occasion- 


on carat 8. F., toan 


resented money returned. We 
hana made 


ally have good 
ee at $100 to $200, w we take in 


for our own. Write or call 


T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 
Office & Warerooms, Odd Fe 
gom, 


HERRMANN C0. 
Importers and Manufacturersof 
-FINE...-. 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 
Ber. Buse & Pine - San FRANotsoc 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES? 
PRICES 


Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,” ai 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND | 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco, 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


Att Krxps or Work Exxocursr 
IN THE Bust STYLE AND AT 
Lowest 


O09” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 
per dozen. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Mullion Dollar Company, 
-- THE.. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 


Assets....... $2,250,000] Losses paid $7,500,000 
D, J. Braruzs, President. 
Vice-Pres. 

Wx. J. Durron, 


B, FAYMONVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


HUTOHINSON. ... 


Draecrons—Albert Miller, J. L.N. 8 
¥F, W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. 
Oharles Main, James K. Wilson. 


| 


| HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 00. 
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| 


BELDEN & COPRAN, Managers, 


818 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
Oat. 


SPENCER, 


Cor. of Oalifornis and ‘Montgomery streets. | 


Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Bailding, — 


Patent Law «a Speciaity. 


000 
A ces supplied at the lowest market rates. 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN,SAN 
FRANCI8OO. 

FIRST CHURCH—foutheast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 

DD, Pastor. Sunday ‘services, 11 a. mu. 
and 7:30 P.™.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 P. x. Frayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:80 P. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH— Post street, between 
Buchapan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Soud- 


der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mu. and 

7:30 P. M.; at 9:90 a. and 

P. M. 


THIRD CHURCH — Sonth side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and streets. 
Rev. J. A Oruzam, Pastor. services, 
11 a. w. and 7:80. 2. u.; Sunday-school,19:30 
p.m. Prayer-méeting, Wednesday, 7:80 


FOUBTH CHUBOH—Sonth side Green 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rey. 
H. H. Wikoff. Pastor. Sunday services, 
lla, mw. and 7:30.2.m™.; Sunday-sehool, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. 

BETHANY OHURCH—Barilett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. 0. Pond, Pas- 
tor. services, 11 a. a. and 7:30 
Sunday-school, 12:30 u.; Chinese sch 
6:30 vp. mu. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
P. M. 

OLIVET CHUBOH-~Southwest ‘corner Bev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. 


Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
SWEDISH CHUROH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh stretts. Rev. 0. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, lla. mu. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday- and 9:30 A. 


Thursday, 
PILGRIM CHAPEL—Faiabu Persia 


street. Sunday-schooi at 2: 


OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL. near 
Capital street. Sunday service, 11 a. mu. 
at 12:80 P. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE HAPEL—Corner Sey- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 
PIEROE-STREET OHAPEL—Northw: st cor- 
ner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Sup’t. Sunday-school at p. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF OALIFORNIA, 
Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rey. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
ccm, Esq., Treasurer, 308 California street, 
P, O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Cal. 


W. H. M. U. FOR SOUTHERN OALIFORNIA 


President, Mrs. Fmma Cash, 927 Temple 
+ tree t, 1 os Angeles; Vice-President, Mrs. John 
P, Stearns, Santa Barbara; Secretary, Mrs. i. 
E. W. Bent, Pox 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mre. H. W. Mills, 217 Bouth Olive street, Los 
Angeles. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Boston and Chicago. 

Secretaiy— Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D. D. 
Field Secretary—W. A. Duncan, 
Treasurer—E. lawrence Bernard. Business 
Manager— William F. Whittemore, Congrega- 
tional House Boston. Publications for sale 
at 7385 Market street, San Francisco. 
AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D. D., Rey, 
J. B. Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H,. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern Oalifornia—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking 8, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2568 
AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 


Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., and 


| Rev.A.F.Beard,D.D. Treagar r—H.W.Hub- 


bard, Esq. Rev. W. O 
Bartlett Street, 8. F. 
CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary ' the American Miss. Association, 
Rev. J. McLean, D.D., Presidentj 
Rey. W. O., "Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-Honse, N. Y. Treasurer—H.O. Pire 
neo, 59 Bible House, N.Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretary for 
the Pacific Coast—Rev. Edwin §. Williams, 
Rocm 25, No.7 Montgomery San 
Francisco. 

AMERIOAN BOARD O. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Swith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric’ “-cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe sit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE OONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
and Treasurer— 


avenue, 
ohn . Myers, 868 Marker San Francisco 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
1561 Washington St., Chicago. 
President— Mrs. W. E. Hale; Secretary— 
Rev. Charles R. Bliss, 151 Washington St., 
Chicago; Treasurer—Wm. H. Hubbard, 761 
‘‘The Rookery,” Chicago. | 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H. J. MoOoy, Secretary. 
BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
OAL. W. 0. T. U. 
182 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


Pond, Agent, 436 


YOUNG ASSOCIA- 


1221 O'Farrell St., bet. Octavia and Gough. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr, 


WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DEALER 


03” Hotels, and Of- 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 
(Corner of Mason.) ~ 
Wo. 18067. 


S, FOSTER & 


WHOLESALE 


GROCERS. 


Agents for Diamond Cress Cc in 
metically md. Creamery Warm 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCTISco, CAL. 


,_WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1889, 


= 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ke. TMontgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxes Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names. shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
ourio-for one year. Tue Paorrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for Tae Paorric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gové, northwest corner of Califor- 
mia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1890. 


Some of the saddest notes of the new 
year have come to us from the capital of 
the continent, where good cheer is sup- 
posed to be, and such grand parties are 
given, and such rare displays are made 
in social life. Death removed the sister 
of the President’s wife, and closed the 
White House on its social side. . Death 
removed W. D. Kelley, the “father” of 
the House of Representatives, who had 
been in Congress ever since we can re- 
member, from Pennsylvania, a State 
which knows great men when it finds 
them, and keeps them at the front in 
public life till they die; as it did Thad- 
deus Stevens, who was such a power-all 
through the civil war. Death removed 
an older brother of the Secretary of 
State, and then the sister of his brave 
wife, darkening their home, and clothing 
the household in sable robes. But the 
severest blow came last week, in the un- 
expected death, in early manhood, of 
Walker Blaine, the hop2 of the house 
and the real heir to his father’s greatness. 
Such woes demand our pity. They 
should soften the asperities of life, and of 
public life in particular. It is a bad 
heart that cannot be touched with sym- 
pathy now. And it is @ faithless spirit 
that does not now breathe a prayer for 
heavenly comfort, and for the sheltering 


of a stricken household beneath the di- 
vine wings. 


We are not wholly out of sympathy 
with those Senators in Congress who ad- 
vocate the appropriation of millions for 
the removal of a portion of our colored 
people to Africa. We favored the Blair 
bill, appropriating millions to remove the 
illiteracy of the South (so largely among 
the colored people), because such mil- 
lions might do much toward settling the 
“negro problem,” the one problem just 
now most difficult of solution. And we 
are in favor of sending to Africa all the 
colored people who are willing to go 
thither, with the hope both of bettering 
themselves and of founding a civil- 
ized State in the heart of the dark conti- 
nent, where the climate is genial and the 


also do something toward the solution of 
the “negro problem.” Were the colored 
people once planted in a region by them- 
selves, and well furnished with the means 
of living, and free from fears, foes, and 
dictations, they might quickly show 
their good qualities and evince their 
ability to govern themselves, and demon- 
strate their rights to all the places of men 
and to all the honors of citizenship. 


The tendencies and fashion of the 
hour are agnostic as regards all realities, 
certainly all realities of the unseen world; 
science in the realm of the senses and 
mescience in the realm of the spiritual 
and eternal ; shadows we are there and 
shadows we pursue there. It is rather 
mortifying to think that so many people 
in this nineteenth century of our Lord 
have gone back and taken no higher or 
nobler position than that of Pilate. 
Surely, students of history know that all 
the uplift that has slowly been coming 
in the modern centuries has come, not 
from the agnostic question, What is truth ? 
but from the positive affirmation of Him 
before whom Pilot stood, and who pro 
claimed himself born to bear witness to 
the truth. There is a great realm, in- 
deed, in which we are only inquirers, 
and baffled in our inquiries, too. But 
there is a great spiritual interspace, of 
which Christ is the center, where we 
may lay hold of the realities of divine 
lové, the forgiveness of sins and eternal 


life. & 

Portugal has a dispute -with. England 
regarding a large territory in Africa. 
England has forced Portugal to. yield 
possession. Portugal yields, but refuses 
to keep silence. She cries out, and ap- 
peais to the moral sense of the civilized 
world for equity. This»seems very ludi- 
crous. Here is a little nation that has 


long seemed to have outlived its useful. | 


ness, that wants territory mainly for gain 


in the rum traffic and the slave traffic, 
appealing to the civilized world for its 
rights. We doubt if the world will no- 
tice the appeal except to scorn it. The 
English government has faults enough, 
but it protects freedom and abhors the 
slave-trade; therefore, the civilized world 
would rather give half of Africa to the 
British empire, thafi a corner of it to the 
tender mercies of Portugal, which are 
cruel; since it has come to be about the 
meanest power on the face of the earth. 


It has been already said that the waste- 
ful disposition may show itself in the 
expenditure of tim2in a faulty way. It 
may be shown, too, in the expenditure 
of energy. Our energies are under many 
limitations. There may possibly be a 
surplus of them in our youth ; yet, even 
this is apparent, rather than real. Our 
fault comes in with the difficulty of a 
perfect regulation. We put forth too 
much energy at a time; as when we 
smite a feather, instead of brushing it 
gently away. We put forth too much at 
the wrong time, as when we run our- 
selves out of breath, when walking would 
suffice. Much is said of overwork, of 
expending energy too lavishly and too 
continuously; which is, of course,a misfor- 
tune,and may beasin. But underworked 
people are ten to one of overworked 
people, even in our hurrying and pushing 
age. Men dorust out. Energy is wast- 
ed in idleness, and lost in dissipation, as 
well as thrown away in the pursuit of 
vanities. We can even waste our time in 
an overweening anxiety to save it. 
Energy should have a generous expend- 
iture every day. It is measurably recre- 
ative, and responds with a kind of ex- 
ultation to every legitimate use. There 
isan immense fund of it in us. We 
do it honor when we draw upon it freely. 
We wrong it when we waste it by repres- 
sion and laziness. We wrong it when it 
becomes so low we have to pump it, and 
then pump. God give us a world of it, 
and power to use it right ! 


We found, the other day, in a maga- 
zine article, this sentence: ‘An in- 
capacity of fully believing is not a 
strength, but only a sign of a mind, 
which may in rare cases be strong, but 
is more often flabby and undecided.” 
This does not mean incapacity of be- 
lief in God, his revelation, his kingdom 
and cause, so much as incapacity of be- 
lief in one’s self, as having a right to ex- 
ist, a right to his place and work in the 
world, a right to be regarded as of use 
in the earth, as fulfilling his destiny, and 
as entitled to respect, confidence and 
reward for living up to his notions of 
right and duty. For nothing is left us 
but indecision and flabbiness of mind, 
unless we believe in God, his govern- 
ment, his laws, his providences, under 
which it is so ordered that we live, find 
our place and do our work in the will of 
God ; and are therefore entitled ,to our 
rights and the defense of them, and en- 
titled to our self-respect, and to the re- 
spect of our fellow-beings ; because, in 
that light, we are what God has made 
us, and are doing the work which he has 
appninted us. 


We have come to that time of the 
year and the season when, according to 
all our precedents, our storms should 


cease, our snows settle firmly into their. 


places, our suns shine in their strength, 
our railways get free from all obstructions, 
our fields resume their activities, and 
our lungs fill with the returning breath 
of spring. But, as yet, the winds have 
no steadiness, and veer and veer, and 
keep the cloud-world in commotion, 
condensation, and outpour. Blockades 
come and go. Our mails and trains get 
everywhere except on time. Our farmers 
house themselves and wonder. Our 
lungs breathe unwholesome airs. Dis- 
turbed vitalities drive -people indoors. 
And on every side of us there is a 
general sighing for change and relief. 


Let.us hope that most of our ills will 


depart with the now vanishing month. 

Those who are fond of anticipating 
the advent of a new Pope, and his policy, 
will see, by the burden of the recent 
‘Encyclical’ from Rome that the pres- 
ent Pope is not altogether happy; that he 


is not encouraged about his restoration ‘Colorado, has accepted the call of the 


to temporal power; and that he feels the 
constant pressure of the Italian civil 
power upon his prerogatives and. those 
ofthe clergy... The Italian Parliament 
distrusts the “clergy” it has known so 
long and so thoroughly, and has recently 
taken from them. the administration of 
certain large charitable funds ‘and en- 


trusted it to distinguished laymen chosen 


by itself. So far as Italy is itself con- 
cerned, it would relieve the Pope: of’ his 
temporalities rather than incréase them. 
Nor does Italy propose to be scolded out 
of its sense of propriety. 


Too many are content with the 
thought that Christ is seeking the lost, or 
that he bids us seek him. It is 
well for such to remember that other 
and both serious and rejoicing truth— 
that Christ is finding some of the lost, 
and some of the lost are finding him. 


‘There have been many souls lost and 


sought for, who have never been found. 
lt is a very good thing if we can say we 
are trying to find the Savior. But there 
are those of whom Paul says they are 
“ever learning, but never able to come 
to the knowledge of the truth.”’ Our 
salvation is nigh us, even in our mouth, 
and it is not meat for us to be merely 
feeling after God, if haply we might find 
him. That might do for some poor 
soul in some unevaingelized land. Our 
saved. 


Dr. “Abbott, installed pas- 
tor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
may, Or may not be, a “mystic,” but be 
must have mystified the reporters of the 
daily papers who were present at his 
examination before the Council that in- 
stalled him. We do not think he could 
have used the language ascribed to him 
—certainly not when cut up into such 
sentences as came to us over the wires 
last week. Our experience has taught 
us that the ordinary reporter is rarely 
an expert in ecclesiastical affairs, and 
commonly distorts or befogs such affairs 
whenever he touches them. __Let every 
one wait for a correct statement of what 
Dr. Abbott said, and not proceed to call 
him names on the basis of the telegrams 
heretofore received. 


It should seem that if any young man 
does not wish to be brought into too 
great publicity in the religious world, it 
would be safer not to apply for appoint- 
ment to go on a foreign mission ; for if 
he has any opinions which make the 
Prudential Committee hesitate, he will 
soon see all his letters spread before the 
reading world. As to the necessity or 
propriety of taking up the space of 
newspapers, and even of magazines, with 
letters on theological notions which such 
young men wrile, we have a very de- 
cided opinion. It is to be hoped that 
there will be left yet some privacies to 


which neither reporters nor printers are 
allowed. 


The Indian said of the Christian’s 
God, ‘He is the God of the thunder and 
lightning.” Don’t forget it, brethren. 
He is the God of the rain and the snow 
as well. If twelve engines cannot push 
a snow-plow through his drifts, don’t 
think you can by will power get all your 
work done as if He had given this favor 
ed coast a normal winter. Do what you 
can, but remember’ patience is part of 
of godliness. Let the engines “buck” 
the snow. On your part let the sun 
melt it. He will. Longer, brighter 
days are coming—fl)wers, seedtimes, 
birds, songs, spring, Heaven. Be of 
good cheer; we serve the Lord Christ. 


It is really a matter of astonishment, 
the language which Crispi, the Prime 
Minister of Italy, uses as to the papacy. 
He is reported as having said that it was 
not enough for Italy to have abolished 
the temporal power of the Pupe; she 
should now also disentangle herself from 
his spiritual power. Besides, the House 
of Deputies has passed a bill transfer- 
ring a fund, now accumulated to a year- 
ly income of $27,000,000, from the con- 
trol of the clergy to lay committees. The 
pope remonstrates and pictures the down- 
grade in the Italian kingdon. 


We received with the new year an or- 
der for twenty-four copies of Tuer PAci- 
Fic for one year for the First church, 
Seattle ; since which, more orders have 
come from the same good church. If 
all our churches. and ministers would 
take the interest in our own denomina- 
tional coast paper which the Seattle, Tu- 
lare and some other churches and minis- 
ters take, there would be great rejoicing 
in THE PAciric office. 


We give to our readers to-day cor. 
respondence from the north, which was 
delayed. by the great rains of last week 
so as to be too late for our last issue. 


_ Rev. J. Q. A. Henry, now at Denver, 


First. Baptist-church in this city. Mr. 
Henry supplied this church very accept- 
ably for a few months, about eight years 
ago. Since that time he has been pastor 
of the Baptist churches in Sacramento, 
Portland, Or., and Denver. He has also 
visited Europe. We hope the prospec- 
tive pastorate will BF long and pleasant. 


The Waialua published in Chica- 
go, representing the Y. M. C, A’s 
throughout the country, has taken a new 
and very significant name, viz.: The 
Men’s Era. It was a good pafer be- 
fore. It promises to bea better paper 
now. 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 

DEAR PACIFIC : 
regular correspondent I send upa few 
lines for this week, 

The “Sunny South” has been bedewed 
with tears for the past three days. _I do 
not mean the rain—we are getting accus- 
tomed to that and accept this as a “rainy 
winter.” I think I may say without ex- 
aggeration that our Congregational 
sunny South never before had so many 
sad hearts and tearful eyes as to-day. 
The reason has doubtless been wired you 
ere this, At 4:30 P. M. on Friday, Jan- 
uary 17th, were laid at rest in Rosedale 
Cemetery, Los Angeles, the beloved re- 
mains of Mrs. Harriet J. Hutchins, wife 
of Rev. R. G. Hutchins, D.D., and sis- 
ter of your usual correspondent, Rey. W. 
James. Like a bolt froma cloudless 
sky was the manner and time of her de- 
parture. On Wedsesday, January. 15th, 


| at 7:30 M, the coroner’s jury holding 


inquest over her body satisfied the pub- 
lic with the following verdict: ‘That 
the deceased, Harriet J. Hutchins, a na- 
tive of Connecticut, aged fifty-one years, 
came to her death by drowning, caused 
by temporary insanity.” Your corre- 
spondent will not use many words in at- 
tempting to explain the inexplicable. 


- The departed sister was full of loving 
deeds—the common deeds of her sweet 
Christian life—during the day preced- 
ing her death. Busy in loving household 
ministries in the forenoon of Tuesday ; 
in the afternoon attending the funeral of 
an indigent mother over whom she had 
lovingly labored during her illness ; after 
the funeral attending and counseling 


of the church, of which she was Presi- 
dent—about four Pp M. she called upon an 
invalid parishioner, inquiring thoughtfully 
what she might do for the suffering one. 
At about five Pp. M she was passed on 
the street by a friend whose words, ex- 
pressing some surprise at seeing her so 
far from home, elicited the smiling re- 
sponse, ‘'l am only taking a walk.” Her 
unaccustomed absence from the family 
at tea-time was the occasion of some 
anxiety, but modified by the expectation 
of fiading her at the evening services with 
friends. She was not at the meeting. 
Tne husband expected surely to find her 
at home with the family on his return 
from the mee'ing. In this he was disap- 
pointed. Immediate search among 
friends failed to disc ver her. By ten 
o’clock police and detectives were at work. 
The unspeakably agonizing all-night 
search was rewarded by the discovery, 
about 8:30 a. M, Wednesday, of the 
loved body in the lake. 

Words are useless to convey the stroke 
of grief that fell on the bereaved family. 
The evidence for the finding of the cor- 
oner’s jury was sufficient. During the 
past few years our beloved sister had had 
spells of physical suffering, and corre- 
sponding mental depression ; yet so self- 
contained and utterly self-abnegating 
was she that none but her family knew 
of these experiences. 

During the past few weeks, while en- 
during renewed attacks of physical suf- 
fering, she seemed determined to rise 
above it by even greater devotion of her 
time, strength and labor to the welfare 
of others. ‘But the moment came when 
under this twofold stress the delicate 
cord snapped and reason lost control, 

Her departure leaves a deeply afflicted 
family. Twe sons absent—one in busi- 
ness in Columbus, O,, the other study- 
ing at Oberlin. At home, two grown 
daughters, and the youngest of the fam- 
ily, a son of fourteen years. 

All these miss the abounding mother- 
love. And the husband, our beloved 
pastor, brother and fellow-citizen—who 
can describe his loss ! 

Yet underneath these bereaved ones 
are “the Everlasting Arms”—and, blessed 
fact, they know it ; and, upheld in them, 
they lean upon the infinitely sym pathe- 
tic bosom of the Christ and do find rest. 

Despite the all-day pouring rain, a 
large congregation gathered at the fu- 
neral services in the spacious First 
church, 

The pastors of the city attended in a 
body, having earlier in the day met in 
tender prayer for their stricken brother 
and expressed their sympathy by loving 
words. Rev. Dr. Haskins of Christ’s 
church, Los Angeles, was their chosen 
speaker at the public services. The 
family, sustained by a living hope, de- 
sired that all the funeral services should 
express hope rather than sorrow. Every- 
thing was carried out in keeping with 
this desire. The church was profusely 
adorned with fl»wers—callas, roses, vio- 
lets—in vases, banks, and set pieces, as 
well as scattered abundantly everywhere, 

The singing by the choir was of resig- 
nation and hope. Scripture was the 
23d Psalm and John xx:1-17. Rev. Dr. 
Merwin of Pasadena, an old college and 
life-long friend of the family, made brief 
remarks, reciting the sweet and all-per- 
vasive graces of the departed. Rey. H. 


‘| P. Case spoke in behalf of the church; 


voicing its great loss. During a brief 
eighteen months, the dear sister bad al- 
most imperceptibly become a living part 
of every form of activity in the church. 
Her loss is felt in Sunday-school, in 
Chinese work, in Home Missions, in 
Foreign Missions, and in a multitude of 
hidden charities that distilled like heav- 
enly dew into the interstitial homes be- 
tween church parishes, — 

The speaker brought not garlands of 
roses, beautiful though they be; but 
promised on behalf of the stricken 
church to crown her memory with a 
“wreath of immortelles,” woven from 
our upspringing purposes to incarnate in 
more and more loving activities : the 


spirit of Christ, which was evident in all 


her ministeries, 


By request of your 


with the Ladies’ Foreign Mission Society | 


He promised that with more tender 
love as brothers and sisters, as people to 
pastor, they should bear’up in faith and 
hope and co-operation, their stricken 
leader and his family. 

As the precious dust was being lowered 
into the fl>wer-strewn resting-place, the 
storm abated; golden rays from the setting 
sun flashed upon us for a moment and so 
“at eventime there shall be light.” 

' Los ANGELEs, January 18, 1890. 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Last. Thursday evening reports from 
all departments of Christian work con- 
nected with the First church for the past 
year were read, of which the following is 
a brief summary: 

Expenditures; $5,162.37 
$4 740.90 ; deficit, $421.46. Of this sum 
about $200 are due from pewholders, yet 
unpaid, which will be doubtless received 
within a few days, leaving an actual defi- 
cit of about $225, which the trustees were 
authorized to raise at once by subscrip- 
tion, thus practically closing up the year 
free from debt, 

' The present church membership is 
405—158 male, 247 female. Number re- 
ceived during the year—by letter, 47 ; 
on profession of faith, 39 ; total, 86. 
Number dismissed—by letter, 18; by 
death, 7 ; total, 25. 

Amount received by treasurer of Poor 
Fund, including $15.45 as a balance on 
hand at the beginning of the year,$151.95; 
disbursements, $137.25; balance, $24 75 
This fund is made up from the 
collections on communion Sundays. 

In the Sunday-school treasury at the 
beginning of the year there wasa bal- 
ance of $149.64; collections, $426 03 ; 
total, $575 57. Of this sum $377 07 have 
been paid out for general Sunday-school 
expenses, $50 for new books, $73 50 for 
missionary purposes, leaving a balance 
on hand of $75. 

The average attendance forthe year 
has been 190, as against 155 for last year, 
and 160 for 1883 largest 
attendance, 251, smallest 94. Twelve 
members of the school have united 
wi.h the church in the year. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society has a mem: 
bership of 55—-13 more than for 1888. 
More than $1,000 have been added to 
their funds for the year, $534 06 being 
the net proceeds of their annual bazar. 
Their expenditures have been $192 76, 
leaving a balance of $1,851.92 on hand 


The missionary treasurer reports 
$698.28 being paid into his hands for 
the year, all of which, save a small bal- 
ance, has been apportioned among the sev- 
eral missionary societies, according to 
the direction of the givers, thirty in num- 
ber. Deducting the amcunt given to 
this fund last year by Honorable W. H. 
Holcomb, who now has his church mem- 
bership in Omaha, there has been an in- 
crease ot $100 in the missionary contri- 
butions over last year. 

The Ladies’ Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety report $147 62 collected for the 
year. The word “foreign” has been 
stricken out of the name, and the efforts 
of the Society hereafter will be divided 
equally between the home and foreign 
work. An earnest appeal was made for 
a larger membership, so that the work of 
the Society might be rendered more ef- 
ficient. 

The Girls’ Mission Band reported an 
income of $90, $30 of which had been 
sent to Japan, and $60 devoted to Home 
Missions. 

Brief obituary of the seven deceased 
members were read by the Committee 
appointed for that purpose. The names 
of those who have been called up higher 
during the year are as follows: Rev. 
George H. Atkinson, D.D., Mrs. A. Burr, 
Mrs. Emmons Arnold, Mrs. Harriot W. 
Williams, Mrs.. 
sey and Francis B. Holt. 

A marked feature of the exercises 
hitherto given on the first prayer meeting 
evening of the new year, in addition to 
the reports for the twelve months past, 
has been calling of the roll of member- 
ship ; this was omitted this time, owing 
to the lateness of the hour, and for the 
further reason that there was not as large 
a number present as could have been 
hoped for, on account of the evening 
being a very stormy one. ~° 

Winter still holds sway over us, We 
are not very willing subjects, but bow to 
the inevitabie with such grace as we can 
conveniently summon. 

The plumber, wood and coal man have 
their faces wreathed with smiles, because 
of the increased business fl »wing to them 
on account of the prevailing cold snap ; 
and the doctors, too, have their. hands 
full of patients suffering from what is 
imagined by many to be “La Grippe,” or 
Russian Influenza. Asa matter of fact 
however, while colds, catarrhal and bron- 
chial troubles are prevalent, after conver- 
sation with a number of the leading 
physicians of the city, there is a decided 
difference of opinion as to whether or 
not there is a true case of “La. Grippe”’ 
in Portland or vicinity, Given an east 
wind, a dozen inches of snow, and a 
range of temperature from twelve degrees 
to thirty-five degrees above zero, with 
the usual amount of carelessness -pre- 
vailing among average people, and the 
present condition of health is sure to 
follow any winter. 

Last Monday morning found four inches 
of snow on top of the original nine, and 
last night about three inches more came. 
This. morning a drizzling rain set in, and 
it is evident that but a few days more 
will pass before a genuine thaw will set 
in, and the reign of. winter will be brok- , 


en. 
Rey, Cephas F, Clapp recently held 


}meetings for a. week with Rev. I. 
‘Gordon, at Scappoose, Good interest | 


Knight, Rev. L. Kel-. 


was manifested, and a number of con- 
versions followed asa result of the meet- 
ings. 

The First church. at Tacoma, Rev. M. 
S. Hartwell, pastor, will hold their first 


service in their new building to-day. 


Rev. Cephas F. Clapp left here yesterday 
for that city, so as to be present « on this 
interesting Occasion. 

A grand impetas has been given to the 
work in Salem by the calling of Rev. C. 
L. Corwin to the pastorate of the First 
church there. Last Sunday commun- 
ion was observed and twelve uaited with 
the church, The are 
constantly increasing, and all in connec- 
tion with the church are becoming more 
and more encouraged over the hopeful 
prospects before them. 

Ex-Governor George L. Woods, who 


receipts, | died at St. Vincent’s Hospital last Wed- 


nesday, is to be buried to-day. He was 
Governor of this State from 1864 to 
1868, and was a pioheerof 1847. As an 
orator—or rather as‘a stump speaker—he 
stood in the front rank among men of 


that class on this coast, if not in the. 
He was a manof, 


whole United States, 
fine presence, courtly manners, and full 
of good impulses. At one time, as a 
lawyer, he occupied a high place before 
the bar ofthe State, but for several years 
past ill health has unfitted him for active 
practice, and he has passed away in 
greatly straitened circumstances. 
Grorce H. Himes. 


January 12, 1890, 
TO PASTORS AND CLERKS. 


At this date (January 18th) only forty- 
five of our churches, living and mori- 
bund, have reported their statistics to 
the Secretary. Allow me, therefore, to 
stir up your pure minds by way of re- 
membrance. The minntes of the Gen- 
eral Association are in the hands of the 
printers, but they must wait in the print- 
ing Office till the statistical tables are 
ready. I must here renew the following 
requests, hoping that all pastors, clerks 
and ministers without charge, read reg- 
ularly what Brother Blakeslee used truth- 
fully to call ‘the grand old Paciric.” 

1. Will those churches which have 
not yet sert in their feports, please do so 
very soon? 

2 Ifany pastor or clerk is in doubt 
whether the blank sent out (before Janu- 
ary 1st) has been received, will he not 
drop me a postal card at once, asking 
for aduplicate? 

3. Will not all ministers without 
charge, who have changed their address 
during the past year, report the same to 
me at once? 

4 Will not some member of each 
pastorles and clerkiess church, whether 
it be holding services or be considered 
practically extinct, report to me at once 
facts concerning it ? 

5. Will not scribes of loacal associa- 
tions send me a list of members (full 
names), address and the times of meet- 
ings? Tne times when local confer- 
ences of churches meet is also desired. 

Brethren, in tabulating the statistics, 
we are writing in figures the history of 
Congregationalism in California during 
1889. 
pleteness, and its completeness depends 
upon you. , H. E. JEwertrt. 
Stat. Sec’y. Gen. Ass’n. of Cal. 
VACAVILLE, Jan. 18, 1890. 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 


The spirit of good will and good cheer 
which Christmas inspires has never been 
more manifest in Honolulu than during 
the week before and after the sacred na- 
tal day. 

On Sunday morning, the 224d, a chil- 
dren’s Christmas service was held in the 
Central Union church by the 350 Sunday 
scholars, with Christmas cantata, songs, 
recitations, responsive exercises and ad-. 
dresses, the infant classes taking their 
part. The church, of course, was 
charmingly decorated with flowers. 
Christmas praise service was held in the 
evening. 

Oa Tuesday evening a large company 
of the children of the Sunday and day 
schools connected with the Chinese 
church met at their church and received 
presents, Many friends and contributors 
attended. 

On Thursday evening, Santa Claus 
appeared personally in great force in the 
Central Union church, mounting a huge 
chimney and popping out of the fire- 
place. He must have had a railroad 
train to transport all the gifts he distrib- 
uted, with merry speeches, amid the up- 
roar of the delighted children. 

The most interesting entertainment 
was said to have been at the Japanese 
Lyceum, on Friday evening. The Jap- 
anese are experts in such things. Their 
Santa Claus was equipped with palm-leaf 
wings, and darted around with preter- 
natural agility. We personally acknowl- 
edge a kind memento from our dear 
Mrs. Taro Ando, received by the hands 
of Santa Claus. 

The last festival of the kind was held 
at the Armory on Saturday evening, the 
28th, for the children and youth of the 
Portuguese Sunday-school—reported to 
have been a very satisfactory and de- 
lightful occasion.— The Friend. 


Bad ventilation of mines and work- 
shops weakens the constitution and 
paves the way for beer and whisky. 
Let every temperance advocate support 
the workingmen in their effort to im- 
prove the condition of mines and work- 
shops. Measures like these are not 
something which temperance people may 
feel free to support or not to support as 
they see fit, They are a real essential 
| part of the temperance movement— 


Richard T. Ely. 
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Wepnispar, JaNuany 22, 1890. Pacrric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 5 
Rose and Rev. Saihedl Greene of the 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


There was a large attendance at the 
last Monday Club. Among the visitors 
were Revs. Charles H. Williams of New 
Haven, Conn., M. Willett of Santa Cruz, 
and Geo. E. Freeman of Fresno. Rev. 
W. H. McDougall resigned as Secretary 
of the Club, and Rev. John Kimball 
was elected in his place. Rev. Dr. Both- 
well addressed the meeting on “The In- 
adequacy of Present Methods of Sab- 
bath-School Work, and Some Remedies” 
—a very timely subject. Rev. W. D. 
Bishop will lead in the discussion next 
Monday on “The Relation of the Prayer 
and Testimony Meeting to the Prosper- 
ity of a Church.” 

Rev. M. Willett preached in the First 
church in the city last Sabbath in ex- 
change with Dr. Barrows, who officiated 
for him at Santa Cruz. Mr. Willett 
preaches without notes, and the ser- 
mons hold the intellect and appeal to 
the heart. The First church people will 
like to hear him again. 

Chaplain Rowell reports ten conver- 
sions last week among the seamen, and 
five last Sabbath. 

Rev. I. F. Tobey preached at the 
Sailors’ Home Sabbath evening. 

Rev. W. H. McDougall has accepted 
the invitation of the San Mateo church 


. to be their pastor for three months. 


Student of the Pacific Theologi- 
cal S:minaty addressed the meeting in 
the hall of the Y. M. C. A. in Oakland 
in the afternoon. Chaplain Bray finds it 
very convenient to call on the students 
for help. They do good service. 


Rev. Dr. McLean of the First church, 
Oakland, and Rev. Thomas R. Bacon of 
Berkeley exchanged pulpits in the morn- 
ing. In the evening a song service 
was held in the First church, with a 
brief address by Pastor McLean on 
“Hymn Biographies.” 

Owing to the sickness of Pastor Oak- 
ley, Student Wirt preached at Plymouth 
Avenue in the morning and Prof. Mooar 
at night. 


A rousing praise meeting was held in 
the Byron church Sunday evening, 
which called out about forty non-church- 
goers. Several of the grand old hymns, 
as, “How firm a foundation,” ‘Hail to 
the brightness of Zion’s glad morning,” 
‘On the mountain-top appearing,” were 
well rendered by an orchestra of several 
instruments ; also quite a number of 
gospel hymns from Number Five. Some 
people will come to hear the gospel sung, 
who won’t come to hear it read or 
preached. 


From the report of the trus‘ees 
of the Stockton church at the close 
of the past year it appears that all 
expenses have been paid, includi 1g val- 
uable repairs to the building, and there 
is a small surplus remaining over. A 
fine choir has been established at con- 
siderable expense. By recommendation 
of the Board the society has voted an 
increase of twenty-five dollars a month 
to the pastor’s salary. Everything looks 
encouraging. 

On Sunday, January 12th, the church 
at Clayton listened to the annual reports 
of its officers. The Trustees, Clerk, 
Treasurer, Sunday-school Superintend- 
ent and Pastor presented written reviews 
of the work in their respective depart- 
ments; also written statements were pre- 
sented by the Presidents of the W. C. 
T. U., Y. P. S. C. E, Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety, and Home Land Circle. The two 
last-mentioned societies have been or- 
ganized during the past year. All de- 
partments of the church work show ac- 
tivity and growth. The net gain in 
membership of the year has been twelve. 
The amount of benevolences was 
$114 20; amount spent on repairs to the 
church, $351. 80, 

Rev. J. B. Silcox’s subject in the 
morning, in Pilgrim church, Oakland, 
was, ‘‘Every Cloud that Veileth Love Itself 
Is Love.” The subject was chosen with 
reference to the sad death of Mrs. 
Hutchins of Los Angeles. 


Rev. Isaac Pierson, for the past twenty 
years missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. 
in North China, accompanied by Mrs, 
Pierson and their children, are spending 
the winter at Vacaville, at the home of 
Rev. H. E, Jewett. Mr. Pierson and 
Mr. Jewett were classmates at the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Andover, in tke class 
of 1869. Mr. Pierson has done excellent 
service in China, being the Senior mem- 
ber of the mission at Pao-ting-pu. Mrs. 
Pierson, who went to China from 
Chicago as Miss Flora Hale, is 
connected with the W. B. M. IL. 
Among the classmates of Mr. Pierson 
and Mr. Jewett at Andover are Professors 
Harris and Ryder of Andover Seminary, 
Rev. James Brand of Oberlin, Rev. .H, 
A. Steinson of St. Louis, Professor Geo, 
T. Ladd of Yale University, Professor 
Horace Bumstead of Atlanta University, 
Rev. D. C. Greene of A. B.C. F. M., 
Japan, Rev. L. T. Chamberlain of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. Geo, H. Ide of 
Milwaukee, Rev. L. H. Frary of Pomo- 
na, Cal., and the late Rev. James Pow- 
ell, of the O. M, oe 


The Christian published 
in Ireland, says in a recent number: 
“The history of Ireland is very similar to 
that of Italy. Vast cathedrals and ex- 
pensive episcopal palaces are being every- 
where erected, while the mass of a con- 
stantly diminishing people remain in al- 
most abject poverty. In a few years 


_ Treland, like Italy fifty years ago, will be 


a land of stately-structures and starving 
people, 


*SLOOKING BACKWARD.” 


REVIEWER REVIEWED: 


The criticism on ‘Looking Backward” 
in issue of the 18th ult. calls for counter- 
criticism : 

1. I have strangely misunderstood 
the plan of government portrayed in this 
book, if its foundation has nut for its 
chief corner-stone the gospel of Christ. 
He himself, in his teachings on earth, 
disposed of the old dispensation by one 
masterly stroke for humanity, when he 
commanded us to love Christ with all 
our heart, soul and mind, and our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, inasmuch as it was the 
sum of all the law and the prophets. 
How could such a state of society be re- 
alized as Bellamy has pictured it, if the 
people had not kept the law on which it 
based the new dispensation? The old 
was ordained for the Jew, and so let us 
consider it ; the new one for the Chris- 
tian, and let him live upto it. Sucha 
“reorganization of society’’ must have 
been the inevitable sequence of a regen- 
erated society, in which a government 
of unselfishness was substituted for the 
present one of selfishness. 

2. This critic objects to Bellamy’s 
plan of government, because it does 
all the thinking and managing of 
the affairs of the people, thereby 
“dwarfing them. How can that be? 
Who constitutes the government of this 
people but the people themselves? Un- 
der the present order of things the best 
man does not by any means fill the of- 
fice. Wealth, expediency, and selfish- 
ness are the necessary factors for success 
in present government. Under the new 
regime individual wealth, with all its at- 
tendant evils, is annihilated. Free from 
the evils and slavery of poverty, the fac- 
ulties of the mind and heart must tend 
to a higher development, the outcome of 
which will be that the office will seek 
the man, not the man the office, Ac- 
cording tothe Bellamy plan, the civil- 
service law would be most rigorously 
carried out ; for no one but a man who 
has passed through all the graded offices 
of his trade or profession, from the low- 
est to the highest, could hold any office 
of the public administration ; not even 
then, till he had reached the age of forty- 
five. Besides, to be a successful office- 
holder, he must excel his competitors. 
The best administrative ability having 
been obtained, the logical conclusion is 
that the best results will be obtained. 
Systematic, wholesome, but not excess- 
ive labor, the stimulus of literature, of 
public improvements, of art and science, 
of a comprehensive and an all-round ed- 
ucation, such as could not be had at 
present time, a love of home, and a con- 
scious dignity of an undivided owner- 
ship in all things pertaining to the 
national wealth—all tend to give freedom 
to the soul, expansion to the mind, and 
love in the heart. Instead of minds be- 
ing “dwarfed” under such a rule, they 
would become giants in comparison with 
the pigmies of to-day. Again, who can 
tell how many diamonds and rubies of 
character will be found in the slime and 
filth of the lowest stratum of down-trod- 
den humanity, which will be lifted up 
heavenward by the fulfillment of this 
criticised plan of government. 

The critic says that the new plan ig- 
nores the great evil of intemperance and 
the use of tobacco. Thoseswho live in 
glass houses must not throw stones. 
What* have the different churches in 
Christendom done to eradicate these 
vices? It isa libel on the gospel of 
Christ that they have had so little in- 
fluence with the people on this line. 
These individual vices are uncontrollable, 
and have now become State and National 
ones which can never be checked ex. 
cept by some miraculous agency. One 
thing we can be assured of—that the state 
of society that ‘Looking Backward” ex- 
hibits never was or could have been 
created till these and other vices had 
been brought under the absolute control 
of society and government. It would 
have been a good thing if Bellamy had 
told us by what process this transforma- 
tion had taken place; but the one hun- 
dred years is all a blank, as much so as 
that between earthly and heavenly exist- 
ence, 

Again, he says: “His system (Bel- 
lamy’s) assumes that our present finan- 
cial system, the scant pay of the laborer, 
the extortion of the rich, the obstacles 
in the way of an honest livelihood, lie at 
the bottom of our troubles. Remove 
them, and sorrow and sighings will fize 
away.” Well, who doubts but that these 
are the direct causes of sorrow and sigh- 
ings? Avast majority of the people will 
declare that assumption to be a fact. 
Why Adam and Eve sinned, why Cain 
killed his brother, and why there was a 
flood—that is a conundrum. It can 
hardly be due to a bad financial system. 
I must refer it to the bad moral system 
of the old dispensation, and there leave 
it for solution. Again, he says, “If pov- 
erty is the all-efficient cause of unrest and 
crime, why are the rich just as prone to 
wickedness and woe as their poor neigh- 
bors? Because there aresins that result 
from the evils of poverty, and sins result- 
ing from the evils of luxury; each the 
counterpart and reflexive of the other, 


the latter being the cause of the former, | 


therefore greater sins. History has con- 
tinually exemplified this. The status of 
the slave and the slaveholder illustrated 
this in our own country. The Romans 
were for a long time the most law-abid- 
ing of all nations, yet their sins of riches, 
luxury. and selfishness caused their 
downfall by bringing to fatal existence 
the evils of poverty, slavery and revenge. 
The same kind of history is being re- 
peated in our day and generation. It 
would be well to take warning before it 
is too late, 


Bellamy’s ‘‘atavism” seems to trouble 
our critic more than all the other senti- 
ments that “Looking Backward” contains. 
Now, a man cannot be blamed if he does 
happen to inherit some of the good or 
bad traits of his ancestors. Who is your 
grandfather? must be satisfactorily an- 
swered before admission into aris- 
tocratic society. Seriously, it is quite 
true that, while some physical and moral 
traits, good or bad, are transmitted to 
posterity; others are entirely eliminated, 
or are intermittent. Heart, mind and 
soul form the trinity or manhood. When 
this triune power is harmoniousiy devel- 
oped then sin gradually becomes elimin- 
ated from character. If Bellamy’s plan 
of government tends to vigor of heart, 
mind and soul, which is the logical re- 
sult of such a government, then good 
morals will become the rule and sin the 
exception. In such an advanced state 
of society, when sin did crop out in any 
individual character, it would be reason- 
able to suppose that it was an ancestral 
trait. It would not do to apply this 
principle to the present generation, which 
has too much inherent sin and too much 
tainted blood to transmit to posterity 
with much certainty noble traits of char- 
acter, but it is easy to conceive that when 
four or five generations have grown up 
under the shadowing influences and 
training of the principle of the survival of 
the fittest that exactly such a state of 
humanity as “atavism” could exist. 

Finally, this critic sums up the whole 
by saying that “this book is an insult to 
civil society and an assault upon the book 
of God, ignores Christ, excuses sin and 
misconceives the causes of woe.” This 
certainly is a sweeping statement, without 
any qualification. How many who have 
read will endorse ? Not one in a hundred. 
On the contrary, if one was to conceive 
a government or a kingdpm to be estab- 
lished on this earth a Christ in his 
divinity, or his humanity, or in his dou- 
ble character, should come down to rule, 
this plan of Bellamy would come nearer 
tosuch a government than any yet con- 
ceived of, The government is based on 
the Golden Rule, sanctified by Christ 
himself, and on that principle, which is 
the best that a man can live up to, there- 
by bringing out all the humanity and 
divinity in him; that is, to do his best in 
whatever he undertakes to do. 

Why the ministers of the gospel have 
not been more outspoken in favor of this 
book, or its principles of corporation, I 
have never been able to comprehend, 
unless they did not dare to, or because 
they believed that if they advocated 
such doctrines their occupation would 
be gone, or because they had not enough 
of the spirit of Christ in them to preach 
the doctrine necessary to create such an 
enviable state of society. It is humiliat- 
ing to be conscious how they are losing 
their grip on practical humanity. They 
have been clinging too long to dusty, 
mouldy and rigid creeds and theologies, 
the shells and husks of religion, and 
have neglected to preach the simple 
gospel as Christ taught it and command- 
ed it to be taught to every living creature. 
What the world wants today and must 
have, or die spiritually, is a vitalized hu- 
manity. There are as many people out- 
side the church that are not unfriendly 
or indifferent to the demands of Chris- 
tianity as there are within it. The 
Pharisaical religion in our churches keeps 
them out. Its hould be severely rebuked. 
The leaven of spirituality is wofully 
weakened by worldliness to stay the evils 
of intemperance, gambling, licentiousness 
and other society vices which degrade 
humanity. Yes, the greatest need of a 
revival is among the ministers them- 
selves, that they may preach Chris tcruci- 
fied, not themselves, fearless of conse- 
quences as were the apostles and the 
martyrs of old. Then there should fol- 
low such a revival of the church members 
that there would be a separation of the 
sheep from the goats. After such a re- 
generation and reconsecration, and when 
the spiritual leaven of the Church has 
been purified and restored to its original 
power, then there would be such a power 
in the awakening spirit that the Church, 
with her Herculean strength, would 
cleanse the Augean stables of vice and 
corruption in our municipal State and 
national governments, and encourage the 
wage-worker to take heart and shame 
the plutocrat to disgorge for the good of 
humanity some of his ill-gotten wealth. 

When this awakening comes, as it will, 
—for if the Church will not do it, those 
outside of it will—then the prophetic 
days of Bellamy will be near at hand. 
When they docome the gospel will be 
lived as well as preached, No, “Look- 
ing Backward” is not an insult to civil 
society, nor an assault on the book of 
God. It is a prophecy, a revelation. 

Los ANGELES. W.F, WHEELER. 


The use of luminous paint is rapidly 
growing in this country. England has 
heretofore had the monopoly of a lumi- 
nous paint, which it has sold at $3 per 
pound. O.her countries, however, have 
entered into the competition, and Austria 
is now producing a paint which it placed 
on the market at 50 cents per pound. 
It is said to be made from roasted oyster 
shells and sulphur, 


The new magazine rifle of the British 
army has its magazine, carrying light 
cartridges, detachable. The piece is four 
feet one inch long, and has a pistol grip. 
The rifle has two sets of sights, and will 
hita man point blank at 500 yards, It 
has an extreme range of 3,500 yards, 
The cartridge case is brass. The bayo- 
net is a sword bayonet. 


The total value of property in Massa- 
chusetts has increased 56 per cent. since 


1880, 


USING THE EYE IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHING. 


If the Sunday-school is a “school” its 
business is to teach-something. This is 
the generally accepted object in our 

work 


The intelligent Sunday-school worker 
will doubtless accept the following defi- 
nition: “The Sunday-school is that de- 
partment of the Church in which the 
word of Christ is taught for the purpose 
of bringing souls to Christ and building 
up souls in Christ.” This definition 
states the object and the method of work. 

Now, this “‘Bible-teaching service” of 
the church has organized itself in order 
to accomplish its end. Three pro- 
cesses are going on in that school 
which accomplishes its end — viz., 
awakening interest, imparting instruc- 
tion, persuading to action. 

The Sunday-school is not bolstered by 
a “compulsory attendance law.” It 
therefore must win the attendance and 
interest of its scholars. Having se- 
cured scholars, its immediate bus- 
iness is to impart instruction. Hav- 
ing done this, the Sunday-school 
goesa step farther and persuades—if 
possible—its scholars to act upon the 
knowledge received. 

To this threefold end, all exercises and 
all materials used should be harmoni- 
ously joined. Until recently, most of 
the exercises of the Sunday-school and 
most materials used therein, were ad- 
dressed to the scholars’ ear. In other 
words, the scholar was secured, instruct- 
ed, persuaded—if indeed it were so—by 
words Only. The superintendent talked, 
the teachers talked, the pastor talked. 
Or, take this programme of exercises: 
The school opens with singing—fifteen 
minutes. Responsive reading and Su- 
perintendent’s prayer, ten minutes. The 
teachers then talk at—possibly with— 
their scholars for twenty-five minutes. 


Officers make reports in five minutes 
of talk; superintendent, or pastor, or 
visitor make a “few closing remarks”— 
ten minutes longer. A song and prayer 
(still addressed to the ear) closes the 
session. Words, words, words, are 
everything, and (perhaps) everything is 
words, 

Lacking in experience are those Sun- 
day-school workers who have not learned 
that talkiug or telling is not teaching. 
The scholar may be taught thereby—but 
not necessarily. In short, the address to 
the ear of the scholar is only one of the 
ways of awakening, instructing and 
moving him. 

The method of secular education is 
rapidly changing. The cause of this 
change is this principle: The eye is the 
most direct and certain avenue to the 
mind and soul. Hence every school 
room is furnished with—and every teach- 
er uses, from kindergarten to high school 
course—objects of sight. Byseeing and 
handling these the pupils rapidly learn 
the great truths of language, mathemat- 
icsand physics. Noschool book to-day 
dare contest for public patronage that 
fails to illustrate its subject matter abun- 
dantly and exactly. 

Now I plead for more eye-teaching 
in our Bible schools. Some use of maps 
and blackboards exists already, and pic- 
tures illustrative are included in most 
primary lesson helps. But a great in- 
crease of these things ought to take place, 
with kindred objects of sight. 

Every school should have three out- 
line maps——one of ‘The Old Testament 
Bible Lands,” one of ‘The New Testa- 
ment Bible Lands,” one of Palestine. 
They can be purchased at from two to 
ten dollars apiece. Use should be made 
of them in each lesson having a geo- 
graphical item. Every school should 
have a blackboard, not merely for the 
primary room, but also for the main 
school. The superintendent will use it 
for notices, hymn numbers, memory aids 
to Golden Texts and lesson titles, and 
for reviews. If possessing tact, and a lit- 
tle skill, he will occasionally give a five- 
minute closing ‘‘chalk talk.” 

Similarly, every teacher should make 
use of pencil and paper, being able, when 
necessary, to sketch rapidly before the 
class an outline map, or an illustration 
of the important teaching point. To-day, 
most Sunday-school Quarterlies are pro- 
vided with excellent maps and a few 
good illustrations. 

Nine-tenths of the children never have 
attention turned to those maps. Here 
is a lack in the teacher’s methods, one 
means of instruction neglected. Speak- 
ing of maps, “A. J. Marks’ Bird’s-Eye 
View of the Holy Land,” and “Gage’s 
Palestine in Relief,” are both unique and 
very instructive. Blackboards can be 
made of wood (probably the best way), 
or “stone cloth” can be purchased for 
about three dollars per square yard. 


Pictures are a most valuable means of 
instruction through the eye. There are 
none better than those of the Providence 
Lithograph Co, on the current Sunday- 
school lessons, Their picture lesson 
card may Well take the place of Quar- 
terlies with primary and smaller scholars; 
and for the whole school the wall tablet 
of large illustrations, 2x2%4 feet, is most 
valuable to flash into the mind, by way 
of closing exercises or review, thé lead- 
ing truth of the lesson as appealing 
through the eye to the heart. 

“The Gift Sym —vari-colored bits 
of card-board cut into stars, crosses, an- 
chors, etc., with the Golden Text printed 
thereon, and symboliz:d by the form of 
the card—are coming into use in prim- 
ary classes, and are found helpful in 
teaching. 

In i it is hardly necessary 
to say that the Bible fully authorizes this 
way of teaching. Many prophets taught 
by enacting tableaux, and Christ fre- 
quently did the same, often alluding to 


| torium, pastor’s study, etc., opening on 


+ supplied by Rev. James Wright of Fair- 


the objects of sight about him and his 

auditors; “and without a parable”’—a 

word picture—‘“spake he not unto them.” 

The Bible schools that are in real earnest 
to do their work will not limit the effort 

to words many or words few, but will, by 

appropriate objects, find, through the eye 

to the heart, a way to reach the soul of 

the scholar. H. P, Cass, 

State Supt. S. S. and Pub. Soc. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


Our State has, for the most part, dur- 
ing the last week in December, and now 
ten days in January, been covered with 
snow. Most of us are now delighted to 
see it fast disappearing through the in- 
fluences of sun, wind and rain. But 
snow brought much sport to the average 
boy, for on nearly every one of our 
Seattle streets can be found hills suf- 
ficiently steep for what in New England 
we used to call ‘‘coasting,” and the sleds 
have been whizzing by, and the long, 
loud and repeated call, ‘‘T-r-a-c-k, track,” 
reminds us that we were once boys and 
now must step aside or be run down as 
the many single sleds and their occu- 
pants, as well as the long “double run- 
ner” with its load, rushes by you. Some 
have paid dearly for their sport, and 
are maimed and scarred for life, and one, 
at least, lost his life by allowing his at- 
tention to be diverted while speeding at 
a rate of not less than twenty miles an 
hour and colliding with a telegraph post. 

We have hadno severely cold weather, 
the mercury nowhere in the city going 
lower than fifteen degrees above zero, but 
there has been enough of this to cause 
many of our recent comers to satirize 
our boasted mild coast climate and in- 
quire, “Where now your Italian skies 
and eternal spring?” This latter is 
more than we claim; but where else, in 
all this land, can you find, between the 
46th and the 4oth parallel, that all the 
severe weather of winter is measured 
above z2ro, and that is limited to less 
than a month’s duration at the greatest 
extremes ever known with many an en- 
tire season, with neither frost or snow 
sufficient to be seen by daylight. 

Our cities and towns are growing to 
an unparalleled rate, and the whole 
State, in every nook and corner, seems 
to be filling up with new people. : 

Our real-estate meén estimate the popu- 
lation of Seattle now to be in excess of 
40,000 and Tacoma above 30,000. 

Our churches in these cities are grow- 
ing. It was expected that the accessions 
to three of the churches in Tacoma 
would be not less than seventy on last 
Sabbath, that number having been re- 
ceived by vote; but the severe storm 
prevented many, so that only forty-four 
presented themselves for the public re- 
ception. Our First church of Tacoma 
has completed its changes and improve- 
ments, giving to their main audience 
room about three times the capacity it 
formerly had, beside a large Sunday- 
school room, class rooms, parlor, etc., be- 
low and fronting on C street. The audi- 


St. Helen’s Avenue, as before. They ex- 
pect to be ready for dedication on the 
12th instant. The East-side church, 
which was so well cared for from its 
Organization until last spring by Rev. S. 
H, Cheadle, now of North Yakima, has 
now outgrown its chapel and is erecting 
a new building on the main corner of 
its lots, to cost about $2,500. It is ex- 
pected that friends will be found to pro- 
vide it with a fifteen-hundred-pound 
bell, and from another source they are 
expecting to be able to pay $700 or $800 
for an organ.. Rev. William Coburn is 
now in charge. 

The Atkinson Memorial church is 
located near what was formerly called 
“Old Tacoma,” and is the result of what 
was formerly known as the West Tacoma 
or Bethel church. Their chapel has 
been built upon the lots selected aud 
largely paid for by the late Dr. Atkinsgn 
of Portland, Or. It is a very unique 
and well-arranged building, with a seat- 
ing capacity of about three hundred. 
They have it already in use, although not 
quite finished, and it.will not be dedi- 
cated for a few months yet. Rev. 
Thomas Sims has been called to the 
pastorate of this church, and has accept- 
ed. He would have begun work nearly 
two months ago, but was fora while in 
temporary charge of the East church, 
and while thus engaged both himself and 
several of his family were stricken down 
with typhoid fever. Having recovered, 
he has removed to the vicinity of his 


work, and will, we believe, build a strong | 


church in this new field. 
Since the resignation of Pastor Wolf 
at Whatcom the pulpit has been partially 


haven, who has for nearly three months 
divided his labors between the two 
churches. But as both the church and 


Sunday-school at Whatcom needed to be | 


reinvigorated, Missionary Rowley of the 
Congregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing» Society has spent several 
weeks with them, holding meetings on 
twenty-three successive evenings, the out- 
come of which, so far, seems to be a 
thorough awakening of a pretty nearly 
discouraged people, and a preparation of 
the whole church for the coming of a 
new pastor, who will soon take up the 
work in that rapidly growing little city. 
Fairhaven has erected a temporary chapel 
for present accommodation, expecting to 
begin a more permanent structure within 
the coming year, 

Roy dedicated its new chapel early in 
December, and the‘ hearts of both 
and people are made glad. 


Another of. our Sunday-schools 


Kalama has grown into a church num- 
bering seven members. The organiza- | 
tion was made: complete and recognized 
on December 22d, both Rev. Willlam F., 


Congregational Sunday-schiol and Pub- 
lishing Society being able to be present. 
Lots are to be secured at once, with pre- 
parations made to build in the spring. 
SEATTLE, Jan. 9, 1890. S. G, 


Absolutely Pure. 


wder never varies. A marvel of purity, 

and wholesomenesss. More economi omfcal 

than hes ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 

com on with the multitude of low- -test, short- 

weig . alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 

7 BaKING PoWDEB 106 Wall st., 
ew Yor 


From $15 Up. 


Over sixty different patterns, in all woods. 
Wide, deep drawers, built dust proof; hat- 
boxer, stout castors to roll easily, and every- 
thing carefally arranged for your comfort and 
daily needs. 


FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 


(N. P. COLE & 00.) 


Starr King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St. San Francisce 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 
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HOLLAND AND JAPANESE 


BULBS 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


TRUMBULL BEEBE, 


419-421 Sansome St., 


CAL. 


SAN FRANCISOO, 


WEED & KINGWELKL, 

CALIFORNIA... 

AND BRASS WORKS. 
All kinds Brass, Composition, 


B E | Phosphor and White Meta! Oast- 


Fire Alarm Bells. First St., 5. F. 


Established 1850, Telephone No. 48. 
N. GRAY & CO. 
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Children’s Department. 


TO THE BOYS: 


Aim high, my boy, , and strive to climb 
The heights where boroes stand 
Whose purposes were all sublime 
And aspirations grand. | 


Each hero’s life a lesson is, 
And if you read it well 

It gives you help and strength, and this 
Is what it has to tell: 


Be true; be earnest for the right 
In every time and place; 

Toward high endeavor’s beacon light 
Set steadfastly yeur face. 


Be brave of heart; if sore defeat 
O’ertake you in your way, 

Then with fresh zeal and courage meet 
The foe another day. 


The great-men of the world are those 
Who swérved not left nor right 

When base, ble men opposed, 
But kept goal in sight. 


Though beffied, beaten for a time, 
From each defeat we gain 

A strength that makes the strife sublime, 
And takes away its pain. 


Be brave, be steadfast, and be true; 
And ever, as you climb, 
Keep God’s clear beacon light in view, 
And win, in his good time. 
—Eben Rexford. 


WRITE TO THEM. 


BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD, 


Yes,” Tom said to me that morning 
while he stood in the hall, surrounded 
by trunks and boxes, and tried to look 
manly and don’t-care as he tightened the 
straps of his valise, “yes, you can say 
what you choose; but its hard lines on a 
fellow to be packed off this way to school 
for three or four years at a time, and 
I’m sick of it!” 

“But, Tom dear,” I reasoned, with 
what he calls my “‘big-sister tone,” “you 
must have an education, you know, and 
you can’t study nearly so well at home. 
Besides, it isn’t very long before va- 
cation.” ee | 

Tom was struggling into his overcoat, 
and the exertion was probably what made 
his voice so suspiciously husky, as he 
said impatiently: “That isn’t it. I don’t 
mind the going away from home so 
much, for there are some jolly fellows 
up at school, and we have gay doings 
sometimes; but then, you see, when I 
think of you all here, and remember that 
I’m the only one away, it makes me 
lonesome in my throat.” 

When Tom was a baby, and tried to 
tell mother what homesickness was like, 
he had called it being “lonesome in his 
throat,’”’ and the use of the childish ex- 
pression made me feel that big Tom was, 
after all, at heart, my little brother still. 

Then mother came into the room, 
and put her arms around her tall son’s 
neck, Tom gave herabear hug, and 
then, half ashamed of the horest tears in 
his eyes, he broke out: ‘Look here, 
you people, it wouldn’t be half so hard 
if you’d write to a fellow oftener. Some 
fellows’ mothers write every day. Billy 
Lawrence gets a letter from his mother 
every morning regularly. I wish you’d 
do that.” 

“But, Tom,” expostulated the little 
mother, diligently plying a wisk over her 
boy’s broad back, “how canlI write a 
letter every day? I haven’t very mnch 
time, with a house like this, and, more 


than that, I have three little children, to. 


say nothing of my big ones, and my 
sewing and church work and poor people, 
and calling andshopping. I try to write 
to you every Sunday, and I know you’re 
happy and well cared for. Remember, 
dear boy, that your mother isn’t like 
Mrs, Lawrence, and has four sons instead 
of one. Besides, Tom, what would I 
find to say ? You know that I hate to 
write letters anyway, and nothing ever 
happens here that can’t be saved for the 
Sunday letter.” 

“Well, I know, mamma,” Tom an- 
swered, “but Alice and Belle and Kate 
don’t write to me either, more than once 
a month; and father never does, except 
to send me acheck. Not that I’m com- 
plaining about the check. Don’t think 
it; but sometimes a letter with it would 
taste awfully good. I know there isn’t 
very much to say. Billy Lawrence’s 
mother never says much except just ‘I 
love you, and how are you getting on?’” 

“All right, Tom, dear,” said his 
mother as she gave him a final kiss, 
‘twe'll try todo better, and Alice and I 
will write to you as often as we can, 
even if we don’t say anything except 
‘We love you, and how are you getting 
on?’ 

So Tom departed, and when the mend- 
ing- basket and I joined forces, a little 
later, we had time to think it over, and 
this was the conclusion we came to, 
Tom was right; it isn’t fair to the boys 
that they should have so few home letters. 
Of course, I argued, we are busy. 
Here the mending-basket seemed to 
heave a great sigh of assent. But, after 
all, there isn’t any love in the world like 
home love, and that is made up, in a 
great measure, of mother and sister love; 
and our boys are far too precious to us 
for them to be allowed to slip away, and 
lose the close home interest that makes 
them ‘think back” tothe mothers and 
sisters left behind. | 

And a boy’s school life is his forming 
time—his growing time. He makes 
new friends, and touches life in new 
ways, and, when the school days are 
merged into the college days, we do not 
want to feel that we are losing the broth- 
ers, that they are turning tkeir lives into 
channels which run far away from the 
home river. 

So we decided, the mending-basket 
and I, that Tom must have more letters. 
They need not be long ones, but just 
little reminders to bring his heart home 
often, and keep him safe by Icve. Boys 


Europe. 


are tender-hearted, many of them, and 


weave the web of the man’s destiny, be 
held by the careless or indifferent hands 
of school acquaintances, when mother 
and sister can hold them so tenderly 
and lovingly that the boy will feel them 
growing stronger each year? 

Tom’s home letters were much more 
frequent after this. Often, on busy days, 
it seemed all but impossible to find a 
moment for writing, and sometimes the 
letters only contained this: ‘Dear Tom, 
we love you, and how are you getting 
on?” Of course he rather objected to 
this treatment, but, after all, when we 
unpacked his trunk, we found twelve or 
fourteen little notes carefully tied up, 
and none of them contained anything 
but these few words. 

This is the way we succeeded in 
managing matters. There was no scram- 
ble or hurry for envelope or stamps, for 
a package of stamped envelopes, all di- 
rected, occupied a special pigeon-hole 
of the library desk, and in each was a 
blank sheet of letter-paper. This was 
Belle’s idea. ‘Then we took turns; first 
mother did it for a week, then each of 
the sisters, and the result was that Tom 
had a letter from some one at home 
every day, even if it were but a very few 
words. | 

And he liked it, and told it among 
the “fellows,” and other sisters are try- 
ing it too. For it is a good plan, sis- 
ters of boys who are away at school, be- 
ginning their new lives without you. 
You, too, will find it so, and many a 
warm, loving thought of his sister will 
find its way into the heart of your Tom, 
and make it truer and better for all the 
years that are to come, if sometimes you 
will pause in your own happy, busy lives 
to say, “Dear Tom, I love you, and how 
are you getting on?” —Exz. 


ORIGIN OF FRUITS. 


Apricots are indigenous to the plains 
of Armenia. 
Asparagus was Originally a wild sea- 
coast plant, and a native of Great Britain. 

Apples were first brought from the 
East by the Romans. The crab apple is 
indigenous to Great Britain. 

Beans are said to be a native of 
Egypt. 
Cloves, which take their name from 
the Latin clavus, meaning a nail, to 
which they certainly have a semblance, 
come to us from the Indies. 

Capers originally grew wild in Greece 
and Northern Africa. 

Cucumbers were originally a tropical 
vegetable. 

Coriander, an aromatic plant, came 
Originally from the East. 

Cherries were known in Asia as far 
back as the seventeenth century. 

Damsons originally came from Damas- 
cus, 

Filberts first came from Greece, 

Greengage is called after the 
Gage family, who first brought it to Eng- 
land from a monastery in Paris. 


Sicily, on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Gooseberries are purely an English 
fruit. 

Horseradish is a native of England. 

Lemons were always used by the 
Romans to keep their garments free 
from moths, and in the time of Pliny 
were considered a most excellent poison. 
They are natives of Asia, 

Melons originally came from Asia. 

Nasturtiums originally came from 
Peru. 

Nectarines receive their name from 
nectar, the principal drink of the gods, 

Nutmegs came from the Malacca Is- 
lands, 

Onions were almost an object of wor- 
ship with the Egyptians 2,000 years be- 
fore the Christian Era. They first came 
from India, . 

Parsley, which, mythology informs us, 
was used to adorn the head of Hercules, 
originally came from Egypt, 

Pears were brought from the East by 
the Romans. 

Peaches originally came from Persia. 

Peas are a native of the South of 
Europe. 

Quinces originally came from Corinth. 

Spinach is a Persian plant. 

Sage is a native of the South of 


Sweet Marjoram is a native of Por- 
tugal. 

Tea was not used in England before 
the seventeenth century, and was entirely 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans. 

Tomatoes belong to South America, 
and they are named from a Portuguese 
word. 

Turnips came originally from Rome, 

Vinegar is derived from two French 
words, vin atgre, or “sour wine.” 

Walnuts are natives of Persia, the 
Caucasus and China. 

It is also curious to remark that while 
the names of our animals are of Saxon 
origin, Norman names are given to the 
flesh they yield.—Jrish Christian Advo- 
ate. 


MARK’S MONUMENT. 


Mark Manton began at the age of fif- 
teen to build a monument, and finished 
it at fifty. He worked night and day, 
often all night long, and on the Sabbath. 
He seemed to be in a great hurry to get 
it done. He spent all the money he 
earned upon it—some say $50,000. 
Then he borrowed all he could; and 
when no one would loan him any more, 
he would take his wife’s dresses, and the 
bed-clothes, and other valuable things in 
bis home, and sell them to get more 


often impulsive and: easily led. Why, | about to take the blankets that lay over 
then, should the tiny threads of influence | his sleeping baby to keep it warm, and 
which surround the boy, and are to! bis wife tried to stop him; but he drew 


Garlic was first brought to us from | 


| Wide Awake 


passer-by, 


They say he came one day and was 


back his fist and knocked her down, and 
then went away with the blankets and 
never brought them back, and the poor 
baby sickened and died from exposure. 
At last there was not anything left in the 
house. The poor, broken-hearted wife 
soon followed her baby to the grave. 
Yet Mark Manton kept working all the 
more at the monument, I saw him 
when he was about fifty years old; but 
he had worked so hardat it I hardly 
knew him, he was so worn ; his clothes 
were all in tatters, and his hands and 
face, indeed his whole body, were cov- 
ered with scars which he got in laying 
upsome ofthe stones. And the wretched 
man had been so little in good society 
all the while that he had about forgotten 
how to use the English language; his 
tongue had somehow become very thick, 
and when he tried to speak, out would 
come an oath. 

Now, come with me and I will show 
you Mark’s monument. It stands ina 
beautiful part of the city, where five 
streets meet. Most men put such things 
in a cemetery. But Mark had his own 
way, and put it on one of the finest lots 
to be found. 

“Does it look like Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument?” asks little Amy Arlott by my 
side. 

Not at all. Mark didn’t want to be 
remembered in that way. He might 
have taken that $50,000 and built an 
asylum for poor children that have no 
home, and people would have called the 
asylum his monument. 

But here we are at the front door. It 
is a grand house! It is hig and large, 
with great halls and towers and velvet 
carpets, elegant mirrors, and a piano, 
and I know not what all, so rich and 
grand. 

This is Mark Manton’s monument, 
and the man who sold Mark nearly all 
the whisky he drank lives here with his 
family, and they all dress in the richest 
and finest clothes. 

Do you understand it >—Ezchange. 


THE QUINCY HOUSE CAT. 


At the Quincy House in Boston may 
be seen in the office an oil painting of an 
immense yellow cat. The first time I 
noticed the picture, I was proceeding 
into the dining-room, and while wait- 
ing for dinner was amused at seeing the 
Original of the picture walk sedately in, 
all alone, and going to an empty table, 
seat himself with majestic grace in a 
chair. The waiter, seeing him, came 
forward and pushed up his chair as he 
would do for any other guest. The cat 
then waited patiently without putting his 
paws on the table or violating any other 
law of table etiquette, until a plate of 
meat came, cut up to suit his taste (I 
did not hear him give his order), and 
then placing his front paws on the edge 
of the table he ate from his plate. 
When he had finished, he descended 
from his table and stalked out of the 
room with much dignity. 

I have a cat who always comes to the 
table with us, sits in her particular chair, 
and is too polite to ever think of putting 
her paws on the table. She has her 
chair, however, and does not eat direct- 
ly from the table like the Quincy House 
cat. The latter is regular to his meals, 
and although he picks out a good seat, 
does not always sit at the same table, 
He is in appearance something like the 
famous orange cats of Venice, and at- 
tracts much attention, as might be ex- 
pected. 

Thophile Gautier, among his numerous 
cats, had one who ate at the table with 
him, and who talked and entertained 
his callers until her master made his 
appearance. I can readily believe him, 
as Ihad a cat who talked incessantly. 
One of her tricks was to get on the win- 
dow-seat, outside, and demand to be let 
in. She was not always waited upon 
immediately, and when the door was 
finally opened to her, she would stop 
when half-way in, and scold vigorously. 
The tones of her voice and expression of 
her face were so exactly like those of a 
scolding woman that she caused many a 
hearty laugh by her vixenish tirades.— 


ARE BEAUTIFUL WOMEN HAP- 
PIEST? 


In my life I have known many women 
well, Among them is a fair majority of 
what the truly appreciative would call 
happy, for which fact I. thank God, as it 
has helped me to take, on the whole, a 
hopeful view of life, as well as human 
nature. Now, are those women, blessed 
as many ofthem are with devoted hus- 
bands, cheerful homes, cultivated soci- 
ety, and leisure for the exercise of any 
special talent they may possess, beauti- 
ful women? With one or two €xcep- 
tions, No. Indeed, more than a few 
of them are positively plain, if feature 
only is considered, while from the rest I 
can single out but two or three whose 
faces and figures conform to any of 
the recognized standards of physical 
perfection. But they are loved, they 
are honored, they are deferred to. 
While not eliciting the admiration of ev- 
they have acquired 
through the force, the sweetness, or ori- 
ginality of their character, the apprecia- 
tion of those whose appreciation confers 
honor and happiness, and, consequently 
their days pass in an atmosphere of 
peace and good-will which is as far 
above the delirious admiration accorded 
to the simply beautiful as the placid 
shining of the sunbeam is to the phe- 
nomena! blaze of an evanescent flame. — 
Anna Katharine Green, in Ladies’ | 


AGNOSTIC WAS CON- 
VERTED. 


Ivan Panin, a Russian scholar and a 
lecturer of ability, who was for many 
years an agnostic and would not treat 
the gospel astrue “until he could see it 
was true with his intellect” (reason, logic), 
bas recently accepted Christ and is bear- 
ing effective testimony to his saving grace. 
He tells the story of his conversion as 
follows: 

1. I read the Bible trustingly: leaving 
“difficulties” alone until God saw fit to 
enlighten me on them in Aig time, not 
mine—but meantime acting out its teach- 
ings whenever I saw I could follow its 
biddings. This gave me more and more 
light from day to day, and the Bible be- 
came its own explanation in time. 

2. I went to my Father in Heaven on 
my knees with everything in my heart. 
If I did not believe enough in God, I 
prayed for more belief. If I did not 
understand the Bible, I prayed for more 
understanding. If I thought I could 
not follow the orders of the Sermon on 
the Mount, I prayed for strength to fol- 
low them ; and so in everything I came 
to him as a child, helpless as it is, cometh 
unto a tender mother. 

3. Living thus for awhile, I soon 
learned my utter weakness alone without 
God. Nay, more, I soon discovered 
that I was beset with all manner of sins 
—sinI knew nothing of before. And, 
struggle as I might against it, I could not 
get away from italone. Then I began 
to understand the teachings of Paul ; and 
that we all need a regeneration, a being 
born again from above (read the Gos- 
pel of John, chapter 3) without which we 
cannot possibly be rid of this past load 
of sin, nor shake cff the demons that 
dwell in our carnal man. And I soon 
found that constant prayer and the aban- 
donment of self to a following of Jesus 
saved me. And this led me to confess 
him as my Saviour ; and—wonderful to 
tell—the moment I testified in public un- 
to his saving power I became as a new 
man. I verily was then born anew. And 
so the acceptance of Jesus as our Sav- 
iour, as he that can cleanse us from our 
sins, became an addditional power in my 
life, a real cleanser from sin. In other 
words, Christ entered into my members 
and made a new man of me; and be- 
hold, I was born again, but this time 
from above. 


HOW AN 


THAT CLERGYMAN RUINED MY SON. 


At a religious convention a discussion 
On temperance brought up the “wine 
question.” A part of the clergy advo- 
cated its entire disuse, and a part took 
the other side. At length an influential 
clergyman rose and madea vehement 
argument in favor of wine, denouncing 
the radical reformers for attempting to 
banish this token of hospitality from use. 
When he had resumed his seat, a layman, 
trembling with emotion, rose and asked 
if it was allowable for him to speak. 
The chair having signified that he would 
be heard, he said: ‘‘Mr. Chairman, it is 
not my purpose in rising to answer the 
learned argument you have just listened 
to. My object is more practical. 1 
once knew a father in moderate circum- 
stances who worked hard to educate a 
beloved son at college. Here his son 
became dissipated ; but after he had grad- 
uated and returned to his father, the in- 
fluence of home, acting upon a generous 
nature, actually reformed him, The 
father was overjoyed at the prospects 
that his cherished hopes of other days 
were still to be realized. Several years 
passed, when, the young man having 


being about to leave his father for the 
purpose of establishing himself in busi- 
ness, he was invited to dine with a 
neighboring clergyman, distinguished for 
his hospitalities and social qualities. At 
this dinner wine was introduced and 
offered to this young man, and refused ; 
pressed upon him, and again firmly re- 
fused, this was repeated, and the young 
man was ridiculed for his singular ab- 
stinence. He was strong enough to 
overcome appetite, but he could not re- 
sist ridicule. He drank, and from that 
moment became a confirmed drunkard, 
and has long since found a drunkard’s 
grave.” 

“Mr. Moderator,” continued the old 
man with streaming eyes, “I am that 
father ; and it was at the table of the 
clergyman who has just taken his seat 
my son took his first glass of wine, and 
whose hospitality has ruined my son. 


GLEANINGS. 

Individual health is attained by self- 
denial. 

Resolution is the soul of a man’s soul. 
—Gen. Wallace. 
Teach true life to fight with mortal 
wrong.— Tennyson. 

No good work stops for one man.— 
General Armstrong. 

It is better to be nobly remembered 
than nobly born.— Ruskin. 
It is a great deal better to live holy 
than to talk about it —Moody. 
Adversity borrows its sharpest sting 
from our impatience.—Bishop Horne. 


straight; grace straightens you.— Moody. 

It is a great shame to a man to have 
a poor heart and a rich purse.—Chau- 
cer, 

A prime mission of faith is the wise 
removal of obstacles to duty-doing.— 
Dr. Trumbull. | 
“Knowledge unused for the good of 

others is more in vain than unused 
gold.”— Chautauqua Motto. 


God never leaves the soul without 


money to finish that monument. 


Home Journal. 


completed his professional study, and 


The law shows you that you are not } 


the London fog, “There is always light 
enough to get home.”—Rev. T. S. Scott. 


The repentance that cuts off all moor- 
ing to evil demands something more 
than selfish fear.—George Eliot. 

Were all preaching judged by its ef- 
fectiveness, how speedily would the pre- 
tensions of some brilliant pulpit orators 
have a disastrous fall !—Dr. A. T. Pier- 
son. 


When one has learned to: seek the 
honor that cometh from God only, he 
will take the withholding of the honor 
that comes from man very quietly in- 
deed.— George Macdonald. 

Prayer, in certain circumstances, is as 
natural to man as the throbbing of the 
pulse; as the respiration of the lungs. If 
God implanted that instinct in the hu- 
man heart it was because in his own 
heart there is something responsive. 
— Talmage. 

A religious belief is, and always has 
been, a characteristic of man in his pur- 
est and noblest outreachings toward the 
unseen and the Infinite. The highest 
attainments and the highest aspiration of 
the human soul have ever been in the 
direction of man’s religious beliefs.— 
Dr. Trumbull. 


Religious life is no exception to the 
all-embracing ordinance of work. It 
dies if it remains a theory. Not to ap- 
ply our principles is to deny them, and 
graces left idle presently drop. To 
slight our convictions is to destroy the 
very germs of faith and serena 
Gerke. 


It is our own past which has made us 
what we are. 
our own deeds. Conduct has created 
character; acts have grown into habits; 
each year has pressed into us a deeper 
moral print; the lives we have led have 
left us such as we are to-day.—Dr. 
Dykes. 


Never be discouraged because good 
things go on slowly here; and never fail 
daily to do that good which lies next to 
your hand. Do not be in a hurry, but 
be diligent. Enter into the sublime 
view of it. God can afford to wait; why 
cannot we, since we have him to fall 
back upon? Let patience have her 
perfect work, and bring forth her celes- 
tial fruits. —G. Macdonald. 


Be certain of this, that no misery can 
bé equal to that which a man feels 
who is conscious that he has proved un- 
equal to his part, who has deserted the 
post his captain set him, and who, when 
men said, ‘Such and such a one is there 
on guard, and there is no need to take 
further heed,” has left his watch, or 
quailed before the foeman, to the loss, 
perhaps the total ruin, of the cause he 
had made his choice——J. H. Short- 
house. 


It is a faithful thing, this pruning 
work, this cutting cff of the over-luxuri- 
ant shoots, in order to call back the 
wandering juices into the healthier and 
more living parts. In religion it is des- 
cribed thus: “Every branch of Me that 
beareth fruit, He purgeth it, that it may 
bring forth more fruit.” The keen edge 
of God’s pruning-knife cuts sheer 
through. No weak tenderness stops 
Him whose love seeks goodness, not 
comfort, for His servants.--F’, W. Rob- 
ertson. 


What does it matter, after all? Hum- 
ble as it may be, my path is my own. 
Lowly as may be my plot, it is What 
God has given me. Faint as may be its 
accents, my voice has its own accent. 
Be of good cheer, my soul! Love, 
adore, labor! The glory of God is over 
all; in a blade of grass as well as in the 
stars. Be of good cheer; heaven opens 
its portals to all who ever feel that they 
have wings. Be of good cheer; spread 
out your wings, and lift yourself up- 
wards !|_-Madame de Gasparin. 


‘BE OF GOGD CHEER 


AND OTHER SFRMONS OF COMFORT, 


BY REV. GEO. MOOAR, D.D., 


Late Pastor of Plymouth-Avenue Ohurch, 
Oakland, and Professor of Systematic Theology 
and Ohurch History in the Pacific Theological 
Seminary. For sale at thé office of THE 
PACIFIO, 


PRICE, $1.25 
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Consumption, Cough, Distressing 


some light. As Charles Kingsley said in 
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A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate, 
Simple. 


The Special. Merits of the ~ 


It can be learned ih one-third the time the 
poe systems require. All its work is uni- 

orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be ueed upon the lap in a public 
assembly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthan. as rapid as any other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by the riost easily and 
quickly learned. 


Price of Stenogra with Manual...$40.00 
Instruction. 50.00 


This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclls of paper, and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 
a great many large business houses here, our 


we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
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G- G. WICKSON & Co., 
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Rhymes and Tunes. Osgood. Home music 1 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Piano Olassics. Vol.1; 44 pieces.. 
Piano Classics. Vol. pieces... 1 
Classical Pianist. 42 pieces.... ........... 1 
Popular Piano Collecti “i. 27 pieces...... 1 


The above are all superior books. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 
0. H. DITSON & 00., 867 Broadway, New Yorks, 
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DR. H.C. FRENCH, 
(HOMEOPATHIC) 
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Migéellany. 


TO THY BEST SELF BE TRUE. 


Fellow thy better heart, 
Follow thy better will, 
And so thy better self 
In thy best self fulfill— 
To thy best self be true. 


Give thou thy better hand 
To all who needeth thee, 
And to the better world 
Thy better angel be— 
To thy best self be true. 


To hold an honest hand, 
To own an honest name, 
To feel an honest heart, 
Is more than wealth or fame 
To thy beat self be true. 


As thou to others art 
In help and charity, 
‘So time and circumstance 
One day will be to thee— 
To thy best self be true. 


Whate’er the world may say, 
However Pride may boast, 
That thing is best for thee 
That helpeth others most— 
To thy best self be true. 


<o, face the future, then; 
Obey thy soul's best word; 
*T will lead thy steps to peace, 
’'T will lead thy eye to God— 
To thy best self be true. 


So shall thy influence bless. 
And why thy years are past, 
$o shall thy better self 
Thy angel be at last— 
To thy best self be true. 
—Golden Rule. 


A MODERN MIRACLE. 


BY REV, F. J. TASSELL, 


A few days since an Indian from 
Turtle Mountains (associated with Bishop 
Walker’s mission there) called on me to 
help him on to White Earth, Minnesota. 
On his return home to the mountains he 
again visited me, and handed mea letter 
from our well-known White Earth Chip- 
pewa Indian clergyman, the Rev. J. J. 
The letter relates to 
this man, Benjamin Holowell by name, 
and as it is quite interesting I venture to 
send you a transcription : 

“IT am glad to hear a good testimony 
of our humble Benjamin Halowell, who 
bears such a good Christian character 
among his own Christian and heathen 
brethren. I baptized him, his wife and 
five children, twenty-one years ago here, 
and under the shade of the trees when 
we had no place to worship in the church 
of God; from that time to the present he 
has never wavered from the faith of God 
and from his Christian profession. It 
was he that saved his people when star- 
vation stared them in the face, and in 
the midst of the winter, when hunting 
was impossible because of the deep snow. 
His heathen brethren came to his hum- 
ble wigwam in a mocking way, calling 
upon him to call his Christian God, and 
to save them from starvation and from 
utter destruction. This was after the 
heathen had failed receiving help and 
food from their heathen gods. For sev- 
eral days and nights the beating of their 
drums had beea carried on with its full 
equipments without any answer; like 
the prophets of Baal they totally failed. 

‘Hence, failing, they went to call up- 
On this poor man. In the evening he 
called together his Christian friends and 
family and exhorted his brethren to ask 
God to have pity on them—to save them 
from starvation. After a hymn they all 
united in fervent prayer. For one or 
two days they had nothing to eat, Very 
early the next morning, after another 
prayer, he took his snow-shoes and 
started out hunting. Like Elijah’s faith, 
he was confident that the Great Spirit 
would give him food. After wandering 
about on the mountains he became ex- 
hausted and sat down on the bank of a 
large lake. He started to go and take 
a drink of water, when he saw an open- 
ing near the shore; looking down into 
the opening to his astonishment he saw 
a moving mass of fishes, of all sizes. 
He took his tomahawk and cut a hole 
a few feet from the opening, and to his 
astonishment it was the same—thousands 
of moving fishes. 

“He took a drink and kneeled down 
to thank God for his great mercy toward 
him and toward his starving people; he 
took the fish, all he could carry. When 


_ near at home he met one of the heathen 


men who called out with a loud voice, 
‘My friends, my friends, here is a Chris- 
tian man loaded down with something, 
maybe the bark of atree!*" He put his 
fish near the door of his wigwam. Men, 
women and children came to see what 
i: was; ‘Fish, fish, fish!’ was the loud 
cry. Very early in the morning both 
heathen and Christian Indians started 
out after the fishes. For several weeks, 
day after day, the fish were brought over 
to the wigwams. There were about 200 
heathen and twenty Christian Indians. 
They often talk about this great blessing, 
and the heathen afterwards never spoke 
lightly of Benjamin Holowell’s God, but 
respect him greatly.” —The Churchman. 


MIRACLES HAVE NOT CEASED. 


The Baptist minister of St. Clair, 
Schuylkill county, Pa., preached a ser- 
mon on Sabbath desecration, in which 
he referred to saloons on Sunday. Short- 
ly afterwards a bomb was placed,at night, 
at the door of the church, and the front 
Part of the structure torn to pieces. 
But the heroes, undeterred, repaired the 
ehurch and went on with the work. A 
merchant in the town had been very ac- 
tive in the good cause, His residence 
and store were in the same building, the 
sleeping apartments being over the front 
Part of the store. One night the store 
Was entered, it is supposed, by the emis- 
Saries of the liquor business, and dyna- 
mite placed in the store under where the 


| 


family were sleeping. After lighting the 
slow fuse the cowardly assassin skulked 
away, that he might ata safe distance 
view the work of destruction. The ex-. 
plosion was terrific. The house was 
completely wrecked; even the bedsteads 
in which the family slept were torn to 
pieces, but every member of the house- 
hold escaped without a bruise or a 
scratch. A large stove, with its great 
bowl of fire, stood in the middle of the 
store-room. The floor was torn up all 
around it, but one yard, square was left 
undisturbed, where the stove was stand- 
ing. A missile from above knocked a 
hole in a coal oil barrel just beneath the 
stove, and the oil ran out over the cel- 
lar floor, but not a coal or spark of fire 
dropped down to ignite it. They are 
still in the fight. The wife of this mer- 
chant, when asked if she was not afraid 
to go on with the work, answered, “The 
Lord, who took care of me and mine in 
the dynamite, is able to take care of me 
still.” 

It is just such sublime faith and hero- 
ism as this that will give us the victory 
over this murderous rum power. No, 
the age of miracles has not passed. 
When God hears prayer he can find 
some way to answer. — 

When the tens of thousands of Union 
prisoners were famishing for water in 
the Andersonville prison, and a mighty 
Cry went up to the throne of heaven, 
God overshadowed the place with a 
cloud blacker than the pillar of cloud 
that led Israel, and out of the cloud, 
cleaving the sultry air, came a thunder- 
bolt, and smiting the rocks beneath their 
feet he opened a crystal fountain in 
their midst that is running pure and 
clear still. The bolt came down in 
their midst, but of all the tens of thou- 
sands not one was hurt. There are men 
living in this State who saw that miracle ; 
there are scores who have only recently 
visited the place to drink from that foun- 
tain, that a merciful God opened up to 
famishing men. 

Shall we, in the presence of such mir- 
acles, doubt God’s power of willingness 
to help in this great contest, on which 
tbe life and happiness of so many thou- 
sands of his creatures depend. , No, let 
us work and pray for the overthrow of 
the rum power. God can confuse the 
councils of our enemies and bring all 
their well laid plans to naught.— 7'he 
Christian Woman. 


THE LIQUOR TRADE IN AFRICA. 


One feature and not the least remark- 
able, of the Brussels Anti-Slavery Con- 
gress is the campaign against the free 
sale of spirits and alcoholic liquors to 
the natives of the dark continent, says 
a Brussels correspondent of the New 
York Tribune. The vital question has 
already been agitated at the Berlin con- 
ference, and at its sitting in December, 
1884, a circular was addressed to all 
European powers urging the necessity 
of arriving at an understanding in regard 
to a control of the liquor traffic in. Af- 
rica, with reference both to the sacred 
rights of humanity and the interests of 
commerce. Public opinion was not 
slow in its approval of this work. In 
England the movement started under the 
auspices of the ‘United Committee for 
the Prevention of the Demoralization of 
Native Races by the Liquor Traffic.” 
The movement spread to Germany, where 
it caused, on May 14, 1889, a memor- 
able discussion in Parliament, A con- 
siderable majority of the Reichstag, com- 
posed of members of all parties, united 
in requesting the Government to apply 
stringent rules to the liquor traffic in the 
German colonies. Belgium and other 
European countries joined in the move- 
ment, and in 1887 the Government of 
the Congo State dropped in line and at- 
tempted to enforce the ideas of the Ber- 
lin Conference by imposing a high li- 
cense on liquor retailers in the Upper 
Congo. 

It is clear, however, that public opin- 
ion in Europe imperatively demands a 
more radical solution of this question, 
for the alcohol traffic is assuming daily 
a disquieting extension in Africa. This 
explains why the Duke of Westminster, 
president of the united committee, bas 
made such efforts toinduce the anti-slav- 
ery conference to take up the question 
of the sale of spirits in Africa. The 
Marquis of Salisbury evinced his inter- 
est in the work by granting an audience 
tothe delegates of the united committee 
previously to their departure for the con- 
ference here, 

The efforts of the British society aim 
at the absolute suppression of the liquor 
traffic all over the African continent. 
Such a programme can yet be applied 
successfully to the interior of. that con- 
tinent. As to the coast district, where 
the alcohol trade forms the basis of 
trade, absolute suppression might be dif- 
ficult or even impossible in its applica- 
tion. 


USE BOTH OARS 


Many Christians who pray do not 
labor for the conversion of souls ; they 
only use one oar, and make no headway. 
Sir Walter was crossing one of the friths 
of Scotland. The ferryman had two 
Oars ; One was written “faith,” and the 
other “works.” He asked what that was 
for, “I will show you.” He rowed 
with “‘works,”’ one oar, and the boat kept 
whirling round ; then he tried the other, 
and the boat whirled round and round ; 
he tried both, and the boat went ahead. 
This illustrates the connection between 
faith and works. Living faith produces 
works, Rowing with one oar is the 
reason why so many Christians make 
unbelievers, instead of being a bright 


CHINESE HOMES IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


If we were called upon to give an ac- 


count of the places we have entered in 
quest of families our report would be 
very lengthy indeed. We have climbed 
stairway after stairway, passed through 
dark, filthy balis, only to retrace our steps 
in disgust when we find we have reached 
bachelor quarters simply, 


FEAR OF THE FOREIGN DEVIL, 
After ascending to thethird and fourth 


stories of the houses in almost an entire 
block without finding a single woman 
one very warm day not long since, we 
were finally rewarded by seeing two 
women having a friendly chat in a dimly 
lighted hall, as near the roof as it was 
possible to get. 
to my companion, “‘we have our reward ! 
Here are women, and we may at least 
rest a few moments before going further.” 
Vain delusion ! 
ly out of my mouth when they saw the 
supposed enemy advancing, and, with a 
frantic cry of “fan qui” (English devil 
rushed to their room, closing and even 
locking the door, leaving nothing to 
mark their presence but the faint flutter- 
ing of the pink calico’ drapery which 
usually hangs from the door of each 
woman’s home. 


“At last,” I remarked 


The words were scarce- 


WRETCHED HOMES. 3 
And some of the homes we have found 


beggar description—windowless, dark, 


stifling, filthy rooms where the odors tes- 
tify to the total lack of ventilation ; not 
even a skylight to throw a dim light over 
the grimy walls and filthy floors ; not 
even a crevice through which a glimmer 
of sunlight or a single breath of fresh air 
might reach the unfortunate inmates. 
Yet they appear cheery and contented, 
working in the dim lamplight. Our line 
of operation has been along Jackson 
street and some of the alleys, so we have 
come in closer contact with vice, poverty 
and wretchedness than heretofore. We 
found one poor woman with diseased 


eyes, too blind to sew, the husband sick, 


and neither food in the pantry nor money 


in the purse. 


ess to all this poverty and distress, pit- 
eously told Oy Yoke she had one sweet- 


potato for breakfast. My kind inter- 
preter gave her money to buy food so 
much needed. 


IN A HOUSE OF ILL-FAME. 
In our rambles through one of the 


alleys, we suddenly entered a house of 
prostitution, omitting the 
knock which usually heralds our appear- 
ance, 
girls, laughing and talking as merrily as 
though they were thoroughly at home. | 


customary 


Here we found a number of little 


The door-keeper, through whose negli- 
gence we had been enabled to enter, 
hastily informed us there were no chil- 
dren to teach and no families to visit. 


We looked about us and saw the little 


girls, ranging from twelve to fifteen years 
of age, and contrasted what should be 
taught those tender children with what 
they had already learned and the still 


harder lessons in store for them. 


Their 


voices were hushed, their merriment 
ceased, as plainly showing their dread 
and fear of the terrible American kid- 


nappers, as they think us. 
little face was familiar to us. 


One bright 
It was that 


of a little slave girl we often meet on our 


rounds. 


She, too, once shrank in terror 


from our touch, but now welcomes us 
with a pleasant smile. 


ENCOURAGING INCIDENT. 
We have one interesting case before 


us of one whom the Holy Spirit has 


brought to our very doors. 


The former 


missionary, while walking on Dupont 
street, was accosted by a Chinese woman 
who desired her to call at her house and 
tell her of Jesus, of whom she had heard 


a little. 


Of course, her wish was grati- 


fied, and her name added to the visiting 
list. She is now a constant attendant at 
church and class-meeting, and was bap- 
tized last Sunday. This one case proves 
that the seed does bear fruit, though the 
sowers may not see it.—J, Hull in, Our 
Mission. | 


SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. 
Socialism is gaining ground in Eng- 


land. John Morley declares himself for 
socialism, not in the form of commun- 
ism, abolition of private property, equal 
distribution of products, etc., but in the 
form of a wise use of the forces of all for 
the good of each, legal protection of the 
weak against the strong, and state per- 
formance of duties to which individuals 


are unequal. 
principles to details he explains would 
mean free educatton, free means for 
poor children, local control of gas, water, 
and other such monopolies, the whole- 
sale revision of the present system of 
taxes in the interest of the poorer classes, 
and wholesale land reform with the view 
of placing the people on the land. He 
opposes, however, the eight-hour law. 
The reforms that he has outlined in this 
direction have aroused and 
conservatives of all parties. 
ing of so distinguished and influential an 
advocate to socialism, even in so modi- 
fied a form as he avows it, shows how 
deep and comprehensive the movement 
is becoming. 


testimony for Jesus.— Words and Weap- 


Ons. 


| 


The application of these 


alarmed 
The gain- 


Mrs. L. M, N. Stevens, President of 


the Maine W. C. T. U.sdenies the state- 
ment now being circulated to the effect 
that local Unions in Maine are rapidly 
falling away from the National society, 
and says that on the contrary the work 
of the State Union was never more fiour- 
ishing than now, not even one Union 
having withdrawn from State and Nation- 
al auxiliaryship, 


The surest way to please is to forget 
one’s self and think only of others. 


One little girl, who is heir. |. 


HOW COINS ARE MADE. 


' The other day the Treasury Department 
issued a circular proposing to ship free of 
express charges to persons desiring them 
nickels and pennies in certain quantities on 
receipt of their face value. The offer sug- 
gested some inquiries in regard to the cost 
of these coins and how it happens that the 
Government can ship them at par value and 
pay express charges upon them. 

The story of the nickel is an interesting 
one, says the New York Star. Very few 
people in this country imagine how much 
profit Uncle Sam makes outof the stamp- 
ing of these small coins. The actual cost 
of a nickel to the Government is not much 
more than three-quarters of a cent. For- 
merly the metal was fixed, planned and pre- 
pared for use in the National work-shops 
at the various mints, but now the metal is 
purchased and prepared by outsiders under 
contract. All the Government does now is 
to put its stamp upon the blanks and than 
gather in its profit on their circulation. 

The total amount of these coins issued in 
a year will average about $600,000, and as 
very few of them ever return to plague the 
Government, the actual profit to the Na- 
tional Treasury can be easily calculated. 
Nickels and pennies are, of course, redeem- 
able by the Treasury in other money when 
ademand is made, but this occurs only oc- 
casionally, and then the coins are sent to 
the mint, cleaned up and sent into circula- 
tion again. | 

Itis about the same story in reference 
to pennies. The Government buys the 
metal out of which they are made ready 
for use and pays so mucha pound forit, 
when itis cut and prepared for stamping 
Then the mint puts the legal mark upon 
the coins and they are turned out by the 
million. What do they cost? Well, every 
cent that is coined brings in a profit of 
three-quarters of a cent to the Govern 
ment. More pennies than nickels are re- 
turned to the Treasury in exchange for 
other money, but they are sent promptly to 
the mint, and soon get into the hands of the 
public once again. A bronze penny or a 
nickel tive-cent piece does not wear outas 
rapidly as a dollar bill. 

But there is still another source of profit 
to the Governmentin the issuing of these 
small coins. One of the most expert of 
men at the Sub-Treasury in Wall street de- 
clared a day or two since that there are 
stillin existence somewhere, floating about 
the country, bunched up in old stockings or 
in the hands of curiosity collectors, over 
100,000,000 of the old-fashioned copper 
cents, about 20,000,000 of copper-nickel 
cents, nearly 500,000,000 of the present 
issue of bronze pennies, 25,000,000 of nickel 
3-cent pieces and about 200,000,000 of nickel 
5-cent pieces. The total value of these out- 
standing minor coins is, put in round num- 
bers, $120,000;000, and every dollar of this 
is absolute profit tothe Government. 

The coinage of silver pieces is done main- 
ly by the National mints, and, strange to 
say, there is more profit in the work than 
any thing else that the mint does. Under 
the present law the Treasury is required to 
vuy and coin at least $2,000,000 worth of 
silver into dollars. This $2,000,000 worth of 
silver makes nearly $2,250,000, so that the 
profit on the monthly purchase and coin- 
age of silver dollars is fully $750,000. So 
the profit on the silver dollars, you see, is 
about $9,000,000 a year or more, and adding 
to it the profit on the pennies and nickels 
brings it up to near)y $10,000,000. Of course, 
there must be taken out of that the expen- 
ses of the mint, but they are a comparative- 
ly smal! sum, 

The process of coining siiver pieces is an 
interesting one, and is the same practically 
for dimes and for dollars. The silver bull- 
ion is first melted and run into bars. These 
in turn are run through immense rollers 
and flattened out to the thickness of the 
coin. These silver strips are then passed 
through a machine which cuts them into 
the proper size for the presses, the strips 
first having been treated with a kind of tal- 
low to prevent their being scratched in 
their passage through the cutters. The 
silver pieces are then put into the feeder of 
the printing presses, and are fed to the die 
by automatic machinery. As the smooth 
pieces are pressed between the ponderous 
printing dies they receive the lettered and 
figured impression in a manner similar to 
that of paper pressed upon a form of type; 
at the same time the piece is expanded in a 
slight degree and the small corrugations 
are cut into its rim. The machiuve drops 
the completed coin into a receiver and itis 
ready for the counter’s hand. 

The instrument used by the counter is 
not a complicated machine by any means, 
as one might suppose. It is a simple cop 
per-covered tray, having raised ridges run- 
ning across its surface at a distance apart 
the exact width ofadime. From the receiver 
the moneyis dumped on to this board or 


tray, and as it is shaken rapidly by the - 


counter, the pieces settle down into the 
spaces between the ridges. All these spaces 
being filled, the surplus is brushed back 
into the receiver, and the counter has ex- 
actly 1,250 dimes, $125, on this tray, which 
number is required to fill the spaces. The 
tray is then emptied into boxes, and the 
money is ready for shipment. 

The dime does not pass through the 
weigher’s hands, as does the coin of alarger 
denomination. One and one-half grains 
is allowed for variation or “‘tolerance” in 
all silver coins from one dollar down, and 
the deviation from the standard in the ten- 
cet pieces is so trifling that the trouble of 
weighing coins of this denomination is dis- 
pensed with. 


Logic Among Friends. 
' If psople wish to live well together, they 
must not hold too much logic, and suppose 
that every thing is to be settled by suf- 
ficient reason. Dr. Johnson saw this clear- 
ly with regard to married people, when he 
said: ‘‘Wretched would be the pair above 
all names of wretchedness who should be 
doomed to adjust by reason, every morn- 
ing, all the minute details of a domestic 


day.’”? Butthe application should be much 


more general than he made it. There is no 
time for such reasonings, and nothing that 
is worth them. And when we recollect 
how two lawyers, or two politicians, can go 
on contending, and that there is no end of 
one-sided reasoning on any subject, we 
shall not be sure that such contention is the 
best mode for arriving attruth. Butitis 
not the way to arrive at good temper. 


Marriage in Madagascar. 
Wnen a father in Madagascar gets a no- 
tion that his daughter ought to marry he 
puts a rope around her neck and leads her 
forth, and the first young man he offers her 
to has got to take her or pay a forfeit. The 
father thus saves the expense of light and 
fuel incident to two years’ courtship, and 
the young man also saves on opera tickets 
and ice-cream. But the spectacle of young 
men darting up alleys and climbing over 
back fences when a father starts out lead- 
ing his daughter with a rope around her 
neck must be a very common one in Mada- 


gascar, 


PEOPLES’ HOME SAVINGS BANK 


805 MARKET 8r., cor. of FOUBTH. 


For the half year ending December 31, 1889, 
a dividend has been declared at the rate of five 
and fifty-two hundredths (5.562) on term de- 
posits, and four and sixty hundredths (4.60) on 
ordinary deposits, for the entire term of de- 

t and free of all taxes, payable on and after 


1890. 
D. DORN, Acting Oashier. 


- Bishop J. H. Vincent, in a recent lecture 
at Philadelphia, made some very truthful 
and interesting statements. The boy he de- 
scribed was the one who failed to recognize 
the proprieties of life, who always spoke 
when it were better for him to keep quiet, 
the noisy, generous, mischief-loving, whist- 
ling, every-day boy. Not the bad boy who 
was always hanged at twenty years of age, 
nor the good boy who always died at tle 
age of ten. 

Making the boy baby as the starting 
point, the Bishop drew a picture of him asa 
pet, admired and caressed more than at any 
other portion of his life. After babyhood 
came the second stage, the period when, if 
apy trait in his character was noticeable, it 
was the fact that he was nota girl; when 
he blossomed out in trousers, imto the 
pockets of which he thrust his chubby fists, 
and wore boots, and always wanted to be 
outdoors. At this period the boy is ex- 
tremely honest. He always tells what he 
thinks, and worse than all, what his mother 
and sister think. The boy forgets nothing, 
and his memory at this date is simply won- 
derful. 

Then there was a hiatus of some four 
years,and the boy was introduced at the 
age oftwelve years. Life to him was one 
long April fool day. This boy could run 
farther, eat more and sleep longer than any 
thing created. At this period he had fewer 
friends and sympathizers than atany time 
of his life. in fact theonly friend he now 
had was his mother, and no boy should ever 
forget this. The Bishop contrasted the life 
of agirl of eleven years with that of a boy, 
and thought the girl had much the better of 

‘him. She was dressed neatly and was the 
pride of the family, while the boy was al- 
ways dirty and incorrigible. At this period 
ot the boy’s life he formed a far better esti- 
mate of his father than his father did of 
* The last period of a boy’s life was when 
he was sixteen. This glimpse of the boy is 
very brief, for he believes himseli to bea 
man. Now he washes in perfumed soap, 
oils his hair, takes great pride in his dress, 
especially his cravats, shaves and shaves 
with a fixed purpose—to raise a beard. 

: At this time he has opinions, and the 
questions of theology which have bothered 
theologians forcenturies are decided by him 
off-handed. He knows every thing worth 
knowing; calls his father the “old man,” 
and makes great pretenses of authority. 
But confidence in himself is unlimited. But 
at this period his love for his mother is 
shown in its first manly light, and itis the 
most pleasing trait of his character. 

' Inclosing the Bishop urges three things 
in the boy’s behalf. He would have the boy 
attend public service in church on every 
Sunday; he believed that all boys should 
besent to public schools, and urged that 
the best teachers be selected for his tutors; 
and last, the boy should feel the influences 
of home life. Then the home should be 
made pleasant, and he severely condemned 
the parlor from which the boy was excluded. . 


“Like Magic, 
aa effect produced by Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. Colds, Coughs, Croup, 
and Sore Throat are, in most cases, im- 
mediately relieved 
. by the use of this 
wonderful remedy. 
It strengthens the 
vocal organs, allays 
irritation, and pre- 
vents the inroads of 
Consumption; in 
every stage of that 
dread disease, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
x toral relieves cough- 
hing and induces 
“refreshing rest. 

“T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
in my family for thirty years and have 
always found it the best remedy for 
croup, to which complaint my children 
have been subject.’’— Capt. U. Carley, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

} “From an experience of over thirt 
years in the sale of proprietary medi- 
cines, I feel justified in recommending 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. One of the 
best recommendations of the Peetoral is 
the enduring quality of its popularity, it 
being more salable now than it was 
twenty-five years ago, when its great 
success was considered’ marvelous.’”’— 
R. S. Drake; M. D., Beliot, Kans. 


“My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had 
almost given up hope of her recovery. 
Our family physician, a skilful man and 
of large experience, pronounced it use- 
less to give her any more medicine ; 
saying that he had done all it was pos- 
sible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. As a last resort, we determined 
to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and I can 
truly say, with the most happy results. 
After taking a few doses she seemed to 
breathe easier, and, within a week, was 
out of danger. We continued giving the 
Pectoral until satisfied she was entirely 
well. This has given me unbounded faith 
in the preparation, and I recommend it 
confidently to my customers.’’—C. O. 
Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

_ For Colds and Coughs, take 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agecy. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 


yertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 


are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ao- 
sompanied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348 


ELYS CATARHH 
CREAM BALM 


NASAL PASSAGES, 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN FLA M M ATION 
HEALS THE SORES 
BESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL. 


TRY the CUBE 
A particleis v7). 

into cach nostri, 
agreeable. 06 at ste’; by mail, 
600, ELY BROTHERS, Warren 


New York. 


between the readers of Taz Pactrio and its ade ; 


to anything in the market. As these service, | 


THE BEST 


Is the Cheapest. 


The following well known implements will 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of — 
them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive cootest with other ma- 
chines for sieallan 


Pan 


= 


The SOHUTTLEB WAGON is the best in 
the world. 


GLIDDEN’S BARBED FENOE WIRE. 

If you want a cheap, durable, strong. effect- 
ive fence, buy Glidaen’s Steel bed Wire. 
Unequaled by any other. 


pir 
== 


=4 
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PERKIN®S’ WINDMILL. 
The Perkins’ Patent Self-regulating Wind- 
mill has been recognized for the past twelve 


yeara as the most powerful and durable wind- 
mill made. 


HOOSIER GRAIN DBILL. 
Universally acknowledged to have no supe- 


rior. 


DEERE IMPLEMENT 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Desre’s Gang Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chill plows, Deere’s riding and 
walking cultivators, Keystone Digo harrows, 
Wood- and Ironframe harrows, Baldwin’s 
hay-catters, Champion fanning mills, ete. 


305-307 Market St- 


SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 


$9,780,751,c00e 
Losses paidin 7O years 63,046,060 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 

THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 
JOHN RUSSELL, | | 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFION : 514 California Street. 


oh those put up by 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 
Who are thelargest Seedsmen in the 


D, M. Farry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
It is better than ever. Every 
using Garden, Flower or Field 
Seeds should send for it. Address 
D.M. FERRY &4CoO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush St., 8S. F., 
Will endeavor to please any who would want a 
Suit of clothing made 
“OXFORD: 


Alwaysin OOTIA HOMESPUN - 

stook, manufactured from 


If we do not have in stock the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will go with 


'l¢o the wholesale cloth -houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Fraucisco to 


323 BUSH STREET, Ss. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
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NEWS BREVITIES. 


of telephone wire in operation in the 
United States, over which 1,055,000 
messages are sent daily. About 300- 
ooo telephones are in use in this country. 


“The Angelus” is watched night and | 


day in the ball where it hangs in New 
York by a man whose duty it is, on an 
alarm of fire, to take the costly painting 
under his arm and make for the street. 


A bill providing for a marriage license 
was passed by the South Carolina House, 
but was killed by the Senate upon the 
ground that it might prove a dangerous 
innovation, which would open the doors 
to a divorce law and its train of innu- 
merable scandals and _ ills.x—Savannah 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, 
LUKE 2: 25-85. 


(Vs. 25, 26.) The Holy Spirit comes 
upon the one who is righteous, devout 
and expectant. One cannot be right- 


revelation is of small moment, the fact 
is all important. Total self-surrender 
opens an efficient channel for the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. 

(Vs. 27, 28.) When Simeon “came in 
the Spirit into the temple” it must not 
be inferred that he entered like a som- 
nambulist or like one possessed. A man 
is never so much self-possessed as when 
in the Spirit. The Spirit is 3 Supplement- 
al in his work of power. Bondage is 
made liberty. One can almost see the 
aged Simeon straighten up to an old-time 
stature, can almost see a youthful elas- 
ticity in his step, and the fire of adol- 
escence in his eye. The Spirit rejuven- 
ates, 


Cor. v:11—21. 


iv: 1, 2; I Peteriv:2 ; Phil. iii: 7 ; Rom. 
v:15; Col. iii:11; Rom. vi:11; I 


Thess. v:10; John xv: 14; Job. xxxiii: 


ables, and character, the Master never 
conceals the heavenly purpose of doing 


the wax. Jesus became “a root out of good works, may “glorify our Father 


a dry ground, without form or comeli- 
ness” to many, and the “one altogether 


of this enigma is not found in guess- 


work ; wide-eyed wondering reaches no | 


satisfactory answer ; honest search in the 


Prayer-meeting Topic for Week Begin- 
ning February 2, 1890. 


BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS, 


Subject—Not living to ourselves. II 


Other References—II Cor. iii: 1, 2; 


Cor. vi:19, 20; Gal. li: 20; v: 6; I 


23, 24. 
In the study of Christ’s miracles, par- 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


The date aganst your name on the label of your 


The subscription Price of Taz Paotrto is $2.50 


which is in heaven.” 
5. “We are ambassadors of Christ.” 


tives. Up to the time we gave our 
hearts to Christ, it may have been our 
misfortune that our life was like a stream 
with two forks—a desire to please self 


An American Company has given two 
French painters an order for a panorama 
of Stanley’s two journeys through Africa. 


It is intended\for the World’s Fair of 
1892. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


second-class matter. 


to what time your subserption 
is paid. 
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Boarding Houses, Clubs, 
Lodge Rooms, Steam- 
ships, Public Institu- 


It Stands at the Head 


tions, etc., as well as 
Private Residences, fur- 
nished throughout at 
lowest rates. 


good. That purpose is always promi- 
nent in the incomparable example of 
not living for himself, and in his ignom- 
inious death upon the cross, expiring for 
sinners lost. The spirit and design of the 
cross illustrates, as nothing else can, the 
true character of not living to ourselves. 
And the cross, in its self-denial and su- 
premacy, should never be hidden from 
our eyes. The promises are as flowers, 
but, however radiant in hope or frag- 
rant with experiences fulfilled, we must 


the postage by us. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


Tne Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to * 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


Payment for THe Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 


News. 

In parts of Brooklyn the excellent 
| custom has been adopted of placing on 
oe street-lamps the numbers of houses near- 
est to which they stand. This is a great 
1" convenience to people who are searching 
gure for acertain number in the dark of the 

if evening, since the general method of 
a displaying house numbers is far from sat- 
isfactory. 

f Mr. Weems of Baltimore has repro- 


“He received him [the Child] into 
his arms and blessed God.” So extremes 
meet; one a child, the other childlike. 
Simeon, by a ripening process in devout- 
ness, has become childlike. His life is 
crowned with an unspeakable privilege. 
The glory of his whitened hair is glori- 
fied by the aureole of the Holy Child. 
Consciously he holds in his arms the 
heir of heaven, the Son of God. His 
soul breaks forth in song—a calm ecstasy. 
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A thimbleful of racr weighs more than a 


pailful of Tazory. Everybody kaows that the 
‘“‘DOMESTIO’’ leads the trade in all practical 
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are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrrio one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 


mens proposed that this form of transit of 
letters should replace the pneumatic tube 
system now in use in Berlin and Paris, 
the letters being conveyed on small elec- 
trical cars through a tube at a very high 


sounds no brazen trump. 

“The parents brought in the Child 
Jesus” into the temple. This at a very 
tender age, not merely for the rite of 
circumcision, but to present him to God, 


high above everything else. Flowers | 
arownd the cross, but not on the cross, 
Joy, and peace, and everlasting life 
around the cross, but not to the con- 
cealment of self-denial and work for 


Adajoin’s PalaceEtotel 


rate of speed. 


The suggestion of this lies upon the sur- 


others’ good. 


Christians are not living 


in the second column. The price in the first 
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music. 


there not a proviso in the announce- 
ments of Christmas festivals in Califor- 
nia—‘'wind and weather permitting”? 
We are anxious to be considered as _ be- 
longing to the “blue blood” of ortho- 
doxy in South Vallejo, and yet our 
Sunday-school entertainment was not 
held till the above date. Willing hands 
and loving hearts made rich pro- 
vision, and at six o’clock we all sat down 
around a table, spread in the City Hall, 
which fairly groaned beneath the good 
things set upon it. After grace we pro- 
ceeded to discuss the business for which 
we had come together. You will pro- 
bably recall similar scenes in your own 
boyhood days, and it is mot necessary 
to say that the boy was there who in 
confidence reminded his neighbor that 
this was the fourth cup of coffee and the 
piece of cake, that the girls all be- 
haved like little ladies. After supper 
we adjourned to the upper hall,where the 
evening was pleasantly spent in singing 
hymus, and recitations by the children 
and young friends. These exercises were 
very interesting, and reflected credit on 
those who took part and also upon Mr. 
H. Mudie, of the Pacifie Theological 
Seminary, who carefully trained 
them for the occasion. The citizens, 
Catholics and Protestants, united to 
make the affair a success both by contri- 
butions,.and by their presence in the hall, 
which was filled. The young ladies of 
the church rendered some very attractive 
Mr. R. W. Newlands of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary entertained 
us with two recitations, and Mr. T. 
Hendry helped in the music. Deacon 
Wells was present with a genial smile and 
hearty handshake for all. “We were sorry 
to miss from the gathering the face of 
Mrs. Wells, who for twenty years has 
been connected with the Sunday-school. 
At many former gatherings has she helped, 
but now is almost entirely confined to 
the house. All voted the entertainment 
a success. a. 


the guise of a friend. | 
The catholic spirit of this godly man 
shines resplendent in his reference to the 
Gentiles. They were not “dogs” to him. 
He sees prophetically “the face of all 
peoples” illumed by the gospel light. 
Simeon was a poet, but evidently did not 
compose the following : 


‘* Of ajl my father’s house, 
I love myself the best; 
If providence is kind to me, 
The dogs may take the rest.” 


Probably all of God’s children of many 
years and faithful service learn to say 
with Simeon: “Now lettest thou thy 
servant depart, O Lord!” or with Paul: 
“Tt is better to depart and be with Christ. 
I have fought a good fight, and have 
kept the faith.” (v. 33.) The aged priest 
may have said nothing new nor strange 
to cause marveling on the part of Joseph 
and Mary. But the truth as it is in 
Jesus never ceases to be a marvel except 
to certain blase people, who affect to be 
unconcerned. An increased rather than 
dimished interest in the time-honored 
gospel is itself a marvel and miracle. 
Many are “ever learning, but never able 
to come toa knowledge of the truth.” 
There are many more who, coming toa 
knowledge of the truth, ever hunger and 
thirst for the old, old story. 

(Vs. 34,35) ‘And Simeon blessed 
them”—in,. part .-because they had 
brought the child to the temple. Chil- 
dren are a blessing Or a curse according 
as they are devoted and held to noble 
ends. No earthly blessing compares 


‘home. instruction and restraint, the in- 
fluence of the Lord's house is essential. 
Asa necessary consequence of ‘this pa- 


“And Jesus advanced in wisdom. and 
stature, and in favor with God and man.” 
“Behold this child is set for the falling 


same sun that hardens the clay softens 


character of a youth fresh from his fath- 
er’s family to the daring, reckless young 
man yielding to sin | 
the constraining power of father-love ; 
the latter boastfully ignores it. The love 
of Christ constraineth us not to live to 
ourselves, but to honor those who love 
us, and to do good to those who spite- 
fully use us. 
humble us, and out of humility, as out 
of a rich soil, gratitude and helpfulness 
grow 


experience this principle do we gradual- 
ly rise to the plane of not living to our- 
selves. Each new deed done for others 
makes life nobler and brings heaven 
nearer, as with every added lens science 
penetrates farther the unknown skies. 
Whatever we do for the world we should 


with our whole heart—by not living to 


with good children, and, additional to 


rental wisdom,.it is recorded (v. 52): 


and rising up Of many in Israel.” The 


Christ’s love, so that men, seeing our 


The former feels 


Constraining love will 


3. “He died forall.” Only as we 


do it cheerfully, with our head up, and 


ourselves, 

4. “We commend ourselves to every 
man’s conscience.” Self-serving is com- 
mendable, but selfishness is detestable. 
Ordinarily, the person slow to practice 
self-sacrifice is quick to demand it in 
others. Last summer, one Sabbath, 
Providence led us into the sanctuary of 
the First Congregational church of San 
Francisco, The pulpit was admirably 
adorned with beautiful flowers in spot- 
less raiment. Certainly, Solomon was 
never “arrayed like one of these.” But 
the lily had not put on its best clothes 
for Sunday, and the rose exhaled no 
sweeter odor for being in the House of 
God. Lily, and rose, and pansy, and 
allthe beautiful, sweet things of God, 


Are sold by Kohler & Chase of San Francis- 
co for cash, or on the installment plan, and 
at bottom prices. 
largest piano and music house on the Coast, 
having connection in Los Angeles, California; 
in Portland, Oregon; and Helena, Montana, 
besides small agencies all over the Pacific 
States. They handle all grades of instru- 
ments, from the Decker Bros.—the artists’ 
piano—down to the cheapest, well-made 
Boudoir piano. Don’t buy any musical in- 
struments without writing this firm or visit- 
ing their warerooms, 137 and 139 Post street, 
San Fraucisco. 


Bank of San Francisco begins its second 


President, Dr. R. H. McDonald, at the helm; 
this being sufficient guarantee that the lib- 
eral yet prudent policy which hes made the 
Bank so popular and prosperous in the past, 
will be the watchword in the future. 


remedy equal to Ely’s Cream Balm for ca- 
tarrh, cold in the head and hay fever. 
not a liquid or a snuff, but is perfectly safe, 
and easily applied into the nostrils. It gives 
immediate relief, and cures the worst cases. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap pales into nothingness 
before the story it will tell you itself, of its 
own perfect quality, if you will give it one 
trial. 
of them. 


Cherry Pectoral invaluable. 
to cleanse the throat and strengthen the 
voice. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla the best blood medicine. 
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Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilorim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 
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735 MARKET ST, - 
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Business men are glad that the Pacific 


uarter of a century with the same reliable 


A centary of progress has not produced a 
It is 


All that we can say as to the merits of 


Don’t take imitation. There are lots 


Singers and public speakers find Ayer’s 
It never fails 


Best iodides and vegetable alteratives make 


For a disordered liver try Beecham’s Pills. 


are free from stain, and spotless and 
fragrant wherever they are, in garden 
and parlor, in conservatory and church, 
and equally so in the poor man’s garden 


and the rich man’s lawn. So, let our 
Christian life, free from guilt, ever and 
everywhere give forth the fragrance of 


_ walue, and 


' There has come forward no problem of grave importance since THE Forum was 
established that has not been discussed in its pages by. masters of the subject. An- 
nouncements of forthcoming articles can seldom be made long in advance, for THE 
FoRUM’s discussions are al ways of problems of present concern. . Eve 
that the year 1890 will bring forward will be discussed, whether in politics, or religion, 
or social science, or practical affairs. The January number will contain a reply b 
ex-Speaker J. G. CARLISLE to Senator Cullom’s recent article on ‘* How the Tarilt 
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Joun G. Caruste. 


The Forvum is of great value to that part of my col 
hardy. enough for daily use by students.—Prof. ALFRE 


current questions. 
HART, of Harvard. 


wo Bete are 


I consider Taz Forum as furnishing the most intelligent ands 
find to address in any land.—?Prof. ALEXAND 


Tae Forum continues to hold fts place as the foremost of our magazines, for the variety, the 
weight of its contributions. —THE WEW YORK TIMES. 
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Affects the Farmer.” 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF LIVING SUBJECTS 


By the Foremost Writers in the World. 


HE FORUM has won the highest place 
reached by any periodical ; for it pub- 
lishes articles by more authoritative 

writers and by more workers along instruc- 
tive lines of activity than any other publica- 
tion. It contains eleven studies of great 
subjects every month. Itis impartial, giv- 
ing hearings aliketoeach side, It is finan- 
cially independent, and it belongs to no sect 
or party or “interest.” It is never sensa- 
tional, but it aims always to be instructive. 


work which deals with practical poe ant 


pathetic audience that a thoughtful 
R WINCHELL- of the University of Michigan 


such problem 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Subscriptions received at this office. 


$5.00 a Year. 
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